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| “Safety is Religion 
| eanen eis Religion 


“I PICKED THE WORLD’S SAFEST LOW- PRICED CAR” 





aa 








CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH 
JAMES U. McNAMEE, BALTIMORE; PASSENGER 
ENGINEER, BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


HIRTY-FIVE YEARS at the throttle! 
Today he has one of the B&O’s crack 
New York-Washington trains. 


“‘A railroader wants three things in his 
automobile,” says Mr. McNamee: “‘Safety 
first... absolute reliability... and comfort. 
I got ’em all in a Plymouth. 


“TI know the value of Plymouth’s hy- “ - , 
draulic brakes and Safety-Steel body... Be pr weg cat ater in mw bya 3 
and my earlier Plymouth gave me four 
years of good service. I didn’t spend more 
than $10 outside of gas and oil. © 

“With seven children and six grand- 
children, we wanted a roomy, comfortable 
car...and my big 1936 Plymouth gives us 
that, too.” 


Drive this beautiful 1936 Plymouth... 
and see why a million Plymouth owners 
soenthusiastically praise Plymouth’ssafe- 
ty, economy, reliability and comfort. Ask 
your Chrysler, Dodge or DeSoto dealer... , 
he will arrange it for you. ar LO oe ee I 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CoRP. “SEVEN CHILDREN and six grandchildren 
«we needed a big car like Plymouth!” 








HIS RUN FINISHED, Mr. McNamee looks 
forward to the ride home in his Plymouth. 








Insist on the 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
6 of, TIME PAYMENT 


Available through all PLYMOUTH Dealers 


You pay for credit accommodation only 4 of 
1% per month on your original unpaid bal- 
ance. To arrive at your original unpaid 

ance: 1. Add cost of insurance to cost of car.* 
2. Deduct down payment—cash or trade-in. 


Result is Original Unpaid Balance. 
“ln some states a small legal documentary fee is required. 


PAY $25 A MONTH—INCLUDING EVERYTHING 


5 j O ENGINEER McNAMEE AT THE “THROTTLE” of his beautiful 1 1936 Pineal. “Ty sa pleasure 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROST—Special Equipment Extra to drive,”’ he says.““There’s no road-shock at the wheel . . . the car is steady on curves.”’. 


PLYMOUTH cacarcars 
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ETTERS may wait...a telegram 

never. A letter may be of last 
week... the telegram is of today. 
Farm Journal's new four-day print- 
ing and delivery has dramatically 
shortened the time from writer to 
reader. It calls for ‘‘attention on 
arrival’’, s When Farm Journal 
arrives, itis immediate news-for the 
entire family . ..: fresh and alive 
because it went to press but a few 
days before. = Month after month, 
Farm Journal delivers 1,200,000 
copies to wide awake, intelligent 
farmers who want the facts uncoat- 
ed and are eager to read a timely, 
well balanced farm magazine. 
= We advertise in News Week 
because its alert editorial treatment 
automatically selects for us an atten- 
tive worth-while audience. s Farm 
Journal renders that same selective 
service to advertisers in the national 
farm field. 




























































FARM JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
BELIEVED IN FOR 59 YEARS 
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GOOD SPELLER: On page 40, Feb. 29 
issue, “SOAP: Fels-Naptha .. .. etc.” 
could you inform me if the Fels-Naptha Soap 
Company purposely misspelled the word: 
NAPHTHA. I do not believe any dictionary 
spells it without the “H.” The word is al- 
ways pronounced “Naftha.” 

Could you set me right on this? I am a 
pretty good speller. 

EArL BARONDES, age 9 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Editorial Note: When Fels-Naptha was organized, 
the company adopted the ‘‘Naptha’’ speiling inten- 
tionally, aware of the difficulty in lisping **Naphtha.”’ 
Funk and Wagnall’s latest dictionary gives as alter- 
native spellings “‘Naphtha,” “Naptha’’ and ‘* Najftha.”’ 


VETERANS’ WIVES: As a disabled vet- 
eran of the World War ... confined to my 
bed ... I have often wondered, far into the 
night, what will become of my wife at my 
death, 

I was injured during the latter days of the 
war, and was discharged with a slight dis- 
ability in the Summer of 1919, but before I 
had been out of the army a month it became 
necessary that [ re-enter the hospital, which 
I did, and remained there until the Fall of 
1922, when I was discharged as a hopeless in- 
valid, with the pleasant news that I could 
never be well, but would eventually be a 
complete invalid, which has taken place, in 
spite of that fact that I have spent every cent 





of a fairly large check which the government 
gave me in 1922 in payment of back compen- 
sation, for medical and hospital treatment 

I was a graduate lawyer, with bright pros- 
pects, at the time I enlisted in the army in 
the Spring of 1917, and married while in 
camp, before going overseas. It has been my 
wife’s lot to take care of me during all these 
years, as we could not afford a nurse, and we 
have lived on the $100 per month which the 
government has allowed me. I am now in my 
early forty’s and probably will live on for 
several years longer, and we can get along on 
our income from the government, but the 
thought of the predicament my wife will be 
in when [ die is the thing that keeps me toss- 
ing at night, for under the law those payments 
will cease at my death. Do you think it is 
asking the country which [I did as much for 
as I could, to do for my wife what I cannot 
do, namely, assure her of a living after | 
am gone, for after all, my inability to pro- 
vide for her future is due to the fact that | 
gave up everything I had to help my coun- 
try ...I have seen two cases identical with 
mine ,.. and the same thought is on these 
men’s minds. 

R. P. We tt 
Boston, Mass. 


os 
LITTLE SPACE: As a subscriber to News- 


WEEK, I was very displeased . . . to find the 
little space which you alloted to that true 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 160,000 











* Subscribe for NEWS-WEEK x 


Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F..D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr., NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., New York 
Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [] 1 year, $4: 


[] 2 years, $6. Send me a bill []. My remittance is enclosed [). 
Add $1 per year for foreign postage, no extra charge for Canada. 
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tective Stories 
—ALL in this 
single full size, 
cloth-bound volume—for ONLY 
49 CENTS! 

Read this book FREE for 7 
days at our risk! If you are not 
amazed at its value—simply re- 
turn it, pay nothing. 

Every story in this great volume 





will fascinate you. Eerie mystery, 
sudden death cram its pages. 
You'll wrack your brain over the 


plots—snatch at every clue— 
shadow the cleverest crew of black- 
guards and murderers ever trapped 
_— een the covers of one 
00k ! 


150,000 Words—Equal to 
Two Full-Size Novels! 


150 THOUSAND WORDS of 
reading that creeps over your 


The Wi 
Most B 


cTiVE 


ETEC 


IGGEST detective book 
bargain ever 
Twenty-one great masters 
of crime and mystery. The 
World’s Most Baffling De- 





/ 


offered ! 


BERS EXCLUSIVELY—for ONLY 
49c EACH plus a few cents postage! A 
$4.00 VALUE FOR ONLY 98c. And you 
always examine the selections 7 days FREE— 
before deciding whether to keep them. 


You, like thousands of others, 





| 
| 


| 
} 


| owned! 


HAVE YOU EVER SEEN 


SO MANY 


FAMOUS 
AUTHORS 


IN ONE SINGLE 
VOLUME? 


Read this partial list— 
PROOF that this is the most 
thrilling volume you ever 





have probably “kicked about” de- 
tective book prices. Now you can 
DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT— 
get TWO books a month for LESS 
THAN HALF THE USUAL 
PRICE OF ONE! But you do not 
have to subscribe for any given 
number of books. And you may 
discontinue membership any time 
you wish. 


If, in addition to the great 49c 
book bargain pictured on this page, 
you ALSO want a FREE Mem- 
bership in this new Club—want 
the big savings members enjoy; 
want two great, fast-reading, 
fast-action detective books to be 
delivered to you, for Free Ex- 
amination, each month—then 
also check the special box in the 
coupon AT ONCE. And mail 
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nerves with a shuddering prickle 
of horror—that races you on in a 
mad effort to solve these crimes 
ahead of the authors, if you can! 








| And many others equally 
jamous 


exclusively 
this first book! 











And just look at the authors! Your 
guarantee of the most baffling, exciting stories 
you have ever read. Stories that keep your eyes 
riveted to the page. 

Printed in clear type, bound in sturdy cloth, 
you'd never imagine this volume cost only 49c! 
No wonder this sensationally low priced edition, 
for mystery lovers exclusively, is being 
SNAPPED UP. You must ACT QUICKLY! 


Additional Privilege 
FREE Membership 
in the Detective Book Club 

Purchasing this book ENTITLES you to 
FREE MEMBERSHIP in The Detective Book 
Club—IF you want it! As a member you will 
receive amazing bargains not offered to outsid- 
ers. Full-size volumes, bound in cloth, that 
you'd expect to pay at least $2.00 each for. 
TWO books will be sent each month—TO MEM- 


“SEND NO 
MONEY 


Whether or not you wish to join 
the Club, however, be sure to act 
quickly and get this great bargain— 
The World’s Most Baflling Detec- 
tive Stories—for ONLY 49c. Pay 
nothing in advance—nothing to 
postman. Just mail coupon. When 
book comes, you have a week to en- 
joy it before deciding whether to 
keep it. Then, if you say so, simply 
return it at our expense and forget 


the matter. Otherwise the book is QR ar ae — ee a ecccccccccegococcoocess 
yours for only 49c, plus few cents 
postage. You risk nothing. So mail eae ae eee So eee eee we 
coupon now. WALTER J. BLACK, 
INC., Dept. 164, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. eiapescilicasiedias Diptaeaiety ogiiadieaagiaits AE eee 


MAIL THIS COUPON—NOW! 


coupon NOW—while this FREE 
Membership offer is still open 
to purchasers 


ACR 









of 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 164 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send’ me for one week’s free examination The World’s 
Most Baffling Detective Stories, by the Great Masters of 
Mystery. If I am not delighted with the book I will return 
it at your expense. Otherwise I will send you 49c plus a few 
cents postage, as payment in full. 

IMPORTANT—Mark X here if you wish to join The 

a Detective Book Club as described and 





thereby make the big savings offered ex- 
clusively to members. 
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NEVER MIND FILLING THE BOTTLE WITH DOLE HAWAIIAN 
_ PINEAPPLE JUICE---JUST SLIP ME THE WHOLE CAN! 














Lowest Prices in -_ New Low Prices 
Silver Dome at Detroit 
History 


4 New Models 


Choose SILVER DOME « . . the RECOGNIZED LEADER! 


Join the parade of happy families traveling and seeing the country in’Silver Domes. New 
horizons every day! New experiences that add zest to living! Thé finest .of all modes of travel— 
and- inexpensive. Complete living, eating and sleeping accommodations, .Four new 1936 models, 
16° to 18% ft. long, with separate bedrooms and rear dinette—also private bath and lavatory ac- 
commodations. The biggest coaches at the lowest prices in*Silver Dome history, As low as $465, 
equipped. Send 10c for 20-page illustrated catalog. 


Dealers! Inquiries solicited from motor car, equipment, and distributing concerns— 
also individuals who want to establish themselves in this fast-growing business. 


SILVER DOME, Incorporated, 452 York St., Detroit, Michigan 











You Can Add 


$5.00, $10.00, $20.00 or more to your monthly in- 
come. Write for particulars to Representatives’ De- 
partment, NEWS-WEEK, INC., 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





















MEDICATED WITH 
INGREDIENTS OF 
Vicxs VaPoRus 
A handy Vicks Cough Drop 
medicates throat membranes 
12 to 15 minutes. Preferred 
by millions to quick gulp of 
old-time cough syrups. 








American, the late Charles Curtis. When 
Admiral Jellicoe and Dictator Gomez died I 
noticed you devoted two full pages to them 
but when a great American dies you can’t af. 
ford the space. You, therefore, set a poor 
example. Perhaps it was because of his party 
affiliations, but that in itself is a selfish cause 
You caption your magazine as “The [IIlys. 
trated News-Magazine,” but I saw no pictures 
of Vice President Curtis, It was only right 
that you should have devoted a page or so to 
his memory, which most Americans il] 
cherish. 
Donacp P. Wricn 

Haverhill, Mass, 








WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL: The news dis- 
patch (Mar. 14) “Albertans See Social Credit 
Turn Into Social Debit’’ is wheel within 
wheel of misstatements. I hastily turn back 
to the refreshing non-slanted items of Nrws- 


Week Vol. I, No. 1.” Come on—shift your 
gears! Social Credit will not hurt you or 


your readers. . . 

There is no Social Credit in Alberta and 
little bank credit. How then can that which 
is not credit “turn into debit’”—debt? D 
las Social Credit pays off debt, whereas, to- 
day, nothing pays off debt but more debt. The 
Social Credit proposals specify that the richer 
a nation becomes, the less it is in debt—in- 
dividually and nationally. 

But your reporter is sure that Douglas is 
in the quack scheme racket and is out to col- 
lect some paltry “$6,449 in unpaid salary.” 
Such a gross misrepresentation is only for- 
givable on the basis that ignorance is )bliss— 
for someone. 

Your report says “wasn’t the Province 
$171,000,000 in debt” and “where would the 
money (for a $25 monthly dividend) come 
from?” Your reporter should read a few 
books and statements by bankers and econo- 
mists, . . They will tell him that banks create 
and destroy money, They come to own, in a 
one-sided bargain, the largest and an 
ever increasing part of the $171,000,000 debt. 
Perhaps this news-hawk . . . would lie awake 
nights when he realized that over half the 
world is starving amidst plenty for a lack of 
horse sense in the use of Public Credit. 





Far be it from me to defend the economic 
technique of Mr. William Aberhart. If I did 
I might as well sing hymns with Dr. Town- 
send. Both of these well-intentioned gentle 
men are confused between Autumn leaves 
and money, for bogh believe that when a dol- 
lar bill turns over twice it becomes two dol- 
lars. Let your reporter try the velocity the- 
ory himself—better yet—let him try it on 
his wife! 

I would be most interested to see... even 
one single detail upon which your reporter 
bases the statement that Douglas, the “‘itiner- 
ant Utopian”—for eighteen years had ped- 
dled his Social Credit system.’”’ Douglas was 
originally retained by the United Farm- 
ers (opposition party) and not by Aber- 
hart. He worked with the so-called Social 
Credit government at Aberhart’s invitation. 
He rendered an Interim Report—engineer's 
specifications for materials and conditions 
necessary for a bridge to span the widening 
gulf between production and consumption. 
The requirements of the Interim Report have 
not been fulfilled. A man named Magor, who 
represents the private banking system 0! 
Canada (Montreal), has been retained by 
Aberhart. Mr. Magor specifies that Douglas 
complete the job with green cheese. Douzias 
resigns—selah ! 

When you report on the credit situation in 
New Zealand—please send a news-owl and 
advise your news-hawk to sweat a bit of fat 
off his brain before he reports on credit (any- 
old-kind-of-credit) again. 

REGINALD C. MASSONNEAU 





Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
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SPELLBINDER: “How do you spell 
‘sesquicentennial’?” someone asked at 
a meeting of the Columbia, S. C., Ses- 
quicentennial Commission. Former State 
Senator James H. Hammond rattled it 
off. “They were so impressed they 
elected me chairman,” reports Mr. 
Hammond. “Next day I found I’d spelled 
it wrong.” 

FasHION NOTE: In place of girdles; 
some of the well dressed women of 
Youngstown, Ohio, are wearing wide 
adhesive tape bound around their mid- 
dies. To remove: either yank and suf- 
fer or soak in gasoline until soft. 

PERSISTENT: Wyatt Moore insisted he 
was wanted in Indiana, that in 1927 
he’d escaped from prison. Brawley, 
Calif., police refused to believe him and 
told him to beat it. “Well,” said Moore, 
“I’m going to work for a few days. But 
I'll bring you clippings and records to 
prove it.” 

EXCEPTIONAL: June Gilbert has en- 
rolled in a football coaching class at 
the University of Washington because 
“all that most girls know about foot- 
ball is that a fullback is a swell date.” 

Last WorpD: J. W. Cargile of Tulsa, 
Okla., works for a sound equipment 


advertising firm. Before going to work | 


one morning last week he had a spat 
with his wife. An hour later he drove 
past his home in a sound truck and the 
whole neighborhood listened as _ the 
loudspeaker blared: “Mrs. Cargile, I'll 
not be home until 6 o’clock. That’s 
final.” 

SUBSCRIBER: The editors of Survey, 
monthly magazine concerned with so- 
cial welfare, report that among readers 
who renewed their subscriptions is Al 
Capone, Alcatraz Prison, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

BACKWASH: The rushing water swept 
away Hugh Green’s chicken coop in 
Centralville, Mass. When he got up 
next morning, a coop better than the 
one he lost was on his porch along 
with a piano, a radio and a victrola. 

CRUELTY: Mrs. Thelma Apel of Los 
Angeles got her divorce last week. Mr. 
Apel, she testified, “left rings around 
the bathtub ... so I washed my hands 
of him.” 

SPEEDY Justice: By substituting 
hard-seated chairs for comfortable ones 
in the jury room, Evert Crismore, Okla- 
homa City Justice of the Peace, cut one 
whole hour from the average time it 
takes juries to reach verdicts. Delight- 
ed, he removed the chairs altogether. 
Verdicts arrived in from 10 to 90 
minutes. Now he’s made the room 
stuffy by nailing down the window; 
and juries return in 5 to 25 minutes. 

Success: At the New York Flower 
Show $267 in cash prizes went to J. P. 
Morgan. 
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DANDRUFF BETRAYS YOU! 





... 26t rid of it easily, pleasantly, at home 


NNOYING, unsightly, unhealthy 

dandruff— how it repels others. 

How quickly it betrays you as a 
careless person. 

Why put up with this offensive 
condition when full strength Listerine 
is so effective in treating it. Users are 
enthusiastic about Listerine’s results. 

Simply douse Listerine on the scalp 
full strength and massage vigorously. 
Within a short time you should see 
marked improvement. 

This is not a matter of opinion, it is 
a matter of test. Specialists in the 
field of dermatology, treating people 
between the ages of 15 and 62 for 
dandruff and itching scalp, by the 
use of Listerine with massage every 
day for fifteen minutes, found that 


many patients showed marked im- 
provement the first week or two. 

You can readily understand why 
Listerine is so effective. Listerine first 
attacks pityrosporum ovalis, the bot- 
tle bacilli, now believed by dermatol- 
ogists to be the cause of dandruff. 
Next it loosens and washes away the 
unsightly scales and flakes. It relieves 
the raw, irritated scalp itself. This 
soothing action is due to boric acid 
which Listerine contains. 

If you are troubled with dandruff 
or burning, itching scalp, by all means 
start using Listerine at once. It makes 
your scalp feel like a million and 
really goes to work on dandruff as 
few preparations do. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


LISFE.RINE 


Relieves burning and itching scalp 
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YOU, TOO, CAN SAVE WITH THIS 
TRIPLE PROTECTED TRUCK TIRE 


stand up in the lumber 
industry will make them 
stand up longer for you. 


“Toughest job there is for 
tires!” That’s what loggers 
will tell you about their 
operation. Trucks have to 
fight their way through 
cut-over-timberland, plow 
through sand and swamps 
in the south, find 4 foot- 
hold on icy hills in the 
north. Many a logging 
truck never sees a highway! 
All carry. heavy, swaying 
loads that murder ordinary 
truck tires. 


That’s why dollar-minded 
loggers everywhere choose 
Goodrich Silvertowns. 
These tires are Triple Pro- 
tected. They’re made espe- 


Goodrich. 


SPECIFY THESE 


cially for the world’s tough- 
est hauling jobs. They ask 
no favors. Need no “second 
chances” to make good. 


It’s because Goodrich Truck 
Tires have a new invention 
built into the sidewall—a 
3-way check against blow- 
outs and breaks. This pro- 
tection actually checks 80% 
of premature failures! It 
pit tires wear longer. It 
cuts down on delays—saves 
on repair bills. No wonder 
loggers choose Goodrich. 


Whether it’s a load of logs 
—or pork—or paper— 
whether you travel country 


NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES 


roads or broad highways, 
the same Triple Protection 
that makes Goodrich Tires 


HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


PLY FLEX—distributes stresses 

throughout the tire—prevents 
ply separation—checks local 
weakness. 


. = 
PLY-LOCK—protects the tire 
from breaks caused by short 


plies tearing loose above the 
bea 


100 % FULL-FLOATING CORD 

—eliminates cross cords from 
all plies—reduces heat in the 
tire 12%. 


© 1936, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Silvertowns 


FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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HOUSIN G: Floods Bring Reprieve for Modernization Program; 


Fight Between Federal Subsidy and Private Enterprise Goes on 


“Many of our homes are... not fit 
for human habitation . . . The protec- 
tion of the health and safety of the 
people demands that this renovising 
and building be done speedily .. .” 

With these words President Roose- 
velt, in 1934, sent the National Hous- 
ing Act to Congress. Then the Admini- 
stration crossed its fingers and hoped 
that the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, set up by the NHA, would help 
solve a problem as big as America 
itself. 

Almost from its birth on the 4th day 
of March, 1933, the New Deal had been 
housing-conscious. But what to do 
about it? 

Headlines shouted, politicians - rant- 
ed, experts expounded, and business 
men held conferences. Only the Aver- 
age Citizen—living unobtrusively in the 
best shelter he could afford—took the 
whole thing in his stride. Vaguely he 
knew that housing is “‘today’s greatest 
industrial problem and tomorrow’s 
greatest industrial hope.” Patiently he 
awaited legislation that would revive 
building and construction, pep up the 
durable goods industries, and start 


America happily rolling down Recov- 
ery Boulevard. 





Approximately one-third of American families have less than 
$1,200 per year. This lowest income group can afford no more 
er month—which dooms them to 
ington, D. C. To build first-class 
modern dwellings and operate them profitably, landlords must 
charge at least $11 per room per month. As a result, private 
enterprise fails to provide decent housing for one family in three. 


than $5 to $6.25 per room 
slums like this one in W 


*% 


That is just what the Federal Hous- 
ing’ Administration set out to do. 


Harp Times: Before the ‘Housing 
Act was drafted, a government survey 
showed that 62 per cent of the nation’s 
homes— including the White House it- 
self—needed major operations. Hard 
times had made America shabby. 

From coast to coast, unemployed 
building trades workers looked hungri- 
ly at run-down homes. Roofs leaked, 
paint had faded, wiring and plumbing 
needed attention, plaster had crumbled, 
whole houses had deteriorated. For five 
lean years home owners had bought 
tools and done their own tinkering, or 
just let things slide. America’s annual 
bill for alterations and repairs had 
plunged from $1,000,000,000 to almost 
nothing. 

To give this branch of the building in- 
dustry a shot in the arm, FHA insured 
individual loans for repair work. An 
emergency measure, the renovation 
provisions of the FHA were slated to 
expire this week—Apr. 1. 

Then came the deluge. 
States, floods soaked and damaged 
homes. Immediately the Senate and 
the House went into action. First the 
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Senate passed a bill extending Title I 
for another year, Last week the House 
approved a similar bill—with an amend- 
ment authorizing use of funds for new 
construction in flood relief. Objective: 
To make it easy for unlucky home own- 
ers hit by the flood to get FHA-insured 
loans for repair work up to $2,000. 


Parapox: Although the Administra- 
tion is probably as housing-conscious as 
it ever was, it seems likely that this 
will be the only housing legislation to 
come out of this session of Congress. 


Housing plans by the dozen have 
crossed the President’s desk during the 
past three years—a whole rash of them 
in recent months. The National Public 
Housing Conference wanted a perma- 
nent housing agency. The Committee 
for Economic Recovery had a plan for 
building 8,000,000 homes in ten years. 
The American Federation of Labor had 
another program. So had most other 
organizations connected with building 
and construction. Hundreds of housing- 
minded experts camped on Mr. Roose- 
velt’s doorstep. In the confusion the 
whole housing problem got lost in a 
dense fog. 


Then one cold day last February, 
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A PWA Housing Division project in the Borough of Queens, 
Besides seven limited 
projects already completed, PW A has 47 slum clearance projects 
under construction in 35 cities throughout the country. Uncle 
Sam grants 45 per cent of the cost, and lends the rest over 60 
years at 3 per cent. Objective: To provide model dwellings that 
will rent for as little as $5 to $7 per room per month. 


dividend corporation 
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Senator Robert F. Wagner conferred 
with the President and a group of ex- 
perts. Afterwards the Senator called 
in reporters. Next day boldfaced head- 
lines shouted: ROOSEVELT SHAPES TEN 
YEAR HOUSING PROGRAM. WILL SPEND 300 
MILLION IN FIRST YEAR. 

Immediately the President backed 
away. He said that he wanted to push 
housing—-but that as yet he wouldn’t 
commit himself to a definite program. 
Perhaps his aides could map out a policy 
that would satisfy all factions. 

But in a campaign year the President 
wanted to go slowly. He also remem- 
bered the Administration’s experience 
with other housing panaceas. Last 
month he even admitted that the Ad- 
ministration’s housing program was in 
a mess. 


Recipe: To make housing stew take 
the United States of America and fill to 
the brim with panic. Then dump. in 1 
new Administration and 1 paralyzed 
building industry. Stir well... 

Mar. 4, 1933. The new administration 
looked the country over and saw that 
building and construction had gone into 
a tailspin. Between 3,000,000 and 4,- 
000,000 workers looked hopelessly for 
jobs that didn’t exist. Weighed down 
by a $21,000,000,000 load of frozen home 
mortgages, the real estate market 
threatened to collapse at any moment. 
Most likely cure for all these vital ail- 
ments: Build a lot of new houses. 

So over night the Housing Problem 
became thé Cinderella of the Admini- 
stration’s ball. 

Next, quickly toss in several hand- 
fuls of alphabet agencies. Add -large 


chunks of government cash. Keep 
stirring... ; 

Things happened fast. To meet the 
crisis, the Administration launched 


housing scheme after housing scheme. 
Alphabet agencies struggling with the 
problem littered Washington like the 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle that no one 
had time to put together. Eventually 
the more important housing agencies 
fell naturally into two groups. 
Group 1—Agencies that recognize 
social implications—chiefly the need 
for government housing subsidies. 
Group 2—Agencies that try to lure 
private enterprise into building and 
construction—chiefly through govern- 
ment insurance of mortgage loans. 


Group I includeg the 
agencies: 

A. The Farm Credit Administration 
(FCA). Since March, 1933, it has 
loaned raore than $2,800,000,000 for 
farm mortgage refinancing. It has al- 
so lent about $10,000,000 through the 
twelve Federal Land banks for amor- 
tizing and repairs. 

B. The Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration (HOLC). Since June, 1933, it 
has made nearly 1,000,000 mortgage 
loans to urban home owners for a total 
of $2,900,000,000. HOLC has also 
spent more than $67,000,000 for labor 
and materials directly related to con- 
struction Work going into homes on 
which it holds mortgages. 

C. The Resettlement Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 


following 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 








A Comparison of the Housing Situation in the Depression Years 


Between Mar. 31, 1931, and Mar. 31, 1935, residential building in England and Wales jn- 


creased 78 per cent. The conservative London Economist commented: “Never before ha; 
houses been built at a rate approaching that of the present time.” Great Britain’s housing 


boom has been generally credited with revitalizing the country’s durable goods industries and 


greatly hastening recovery. 


In the past three years the United States Government's housing activities have cost $6 
000,000 ; plans for further expenditures are under consideration at the present time, Opti) 
talk about a building boom in late 1936 or 1937. 


News-WEEK lists the main forces behind Great Britain’s boom and compares them - 


conditions in America, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Housing-minded since the days of Charles 
Dickens's novels, the government did little to 
improve housing conditions until after the 
war. In 1919 the country faced a serious 
housing shortage—variously estimated up to 
1,000,000 dwelling units. Great Britain 
promptly attacked the problem—with a dou- 
ble-barreled, long-range program: 1—Gov- 
ernment-subsidized dwellings; 2—Govern- 
ment stimulation of private enterprise in the 
building industry. 

Since 1919 Great Britain has rehoused 4,- 
000,000 slum dwellers. The government's ob- 
jective: To sudsidize low-cost dwellings for 
the poor without competing with private en- 
terprise. Finally, in 1933, Great Britain lim- 
ited subsidies strictly to slum-clearance proj- 
ects, That year, central government subsidies 
amounted to $68,063,000 (£13,750,000). 

To stimulate private enterprise in the build- 
ing industry, the British Government guaran- 
teed building society loans up to 70 per cent 
of appraised value—if the societies loaned up 
to 90 per cent. (Building societies compare 
with American building and loan associa- 
tions.) Loans may run 20 years. Present in- 
terest rate is 414 per cent. Private enter- 
prise, feeble and impotent in 1919, built 87 
per cent of Great Britain's new houses last 
year. 

The war shook Great Britain’s “black coat” 
class (comparable to. America’s lower white 
collar class) out of its traditional rut, In the 
1920’s this class became a potential market 
for cheap suburban homes. Great Britain 
built new highways. radiating from -cities. 
When favorable conditions arrived in 1932 
the “black coats,” ‘like hungry locusts, 
swarmed into the suburbs. The boom was on. 

During the current boom Great Britain has 
enjoyed lower building costs than at any time 
since the war—partly because of improved 
use of materials and prefabrication. A work- 
er’s house that cost $3,610 in 1920 could be 
built in 1934 for $1,430. But many of Great 
Britain’s mass-production houses are below 
American standards of comfort. 





“That there has been a large increase in 
the ‘free’ margin of purchasing power [in 
Great Britain] ... is scarcely disputable, and 
the figures as they stand suggest that the 
wage and salary earnings of the nation, after 
buying their food, drink, tobacco and clothes, 
had something like 250 million pounds [$1,- 
237,500,000] a year more left over in 1932 
than in 1924-27,"* 

In Great Britain, families doubled up in 
one house have had a tendency to “split.” 
“If the social. movement behind the housing 
boom were to decline and disappear, “the 
normal increase in families could be accom- 
modated in less than 100,000 houses a year— 
a rate of building only about one-third that 
of the present.”* 

“The outlook is .. . for a decline in build- 
ing activity. The increase in ‘families’ [caused 
by “splitting’’] will probably taper off slowly 
... It is unlikely that increased replacement 
demand can develop rapidly enough to main- 
tain the present volume of building.’’* 


*The London Economist 
{The New York Trust Company Index. 
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UNITED STATES 


Mar. 4, 1933, America had no housing pol- 
icy worthy of the name. The depression had 
hit no industry harder than building and con- 
struction. In 1925, building permits fro 
257 cities numbered 491,222; in 1932. that 
peak total had plunged to 27,381. Problem: 
To revive the building industry as quickly as 
possible. With few precedents to go on and 
no time for long-range planning, the vovern. 
ment waded into the mess. 


Of the present Administration’s total ex- 
penditures in connection with housing, the 
Housing Division of the PWA has spent or 
pledged only $61,000,000 (less than 1 per 
cent) on genuinely low-cost dwellings. 


In 1934; to stimulate private enterprise, 
the Federal Housing Administration aped 
Great Britain’s plan—without going so far 
FHA insures private capital loans up to 80 
per cent of appraised value. As in Great 
Britain, loans may run 20 years. But the in- 
terest rate tops Great Britain’s. At present: 
6 per cent (5 plus % for insurance plus ! 
for administration costs.) Last year, for the 
first time in a decade, American building and 
construction showed an upturn, 


At present America has no such potential 
market. American building and construction 
boomed in 1925, The class buying homes in 
Great ‘Britain today corresponds to the class 
in America that bought homes ten years ago 
—and that HOLC rescued from wholesale 
foreclosures in the depression’s trough. 


In America, building costs have increased 
between 1931 and 1934 from 87.9 to % 
(1927100). Also, America is far behind 
Great Britain in the mass production of 
houses, 


“... Wage stability and a low level in the 
cost of living would appear to have freed 
funds for home building in Great Britain 
which the process of raising agricultural 
prices and industrial wages, at the expense 
of living costs, has not made available in this 
country.” 


In America, a large proportion of families 
doubled up by the depression still live to- 
gether under one roof. The unemployment 
situation hasn’t improved sufficiently for these 
doubled up families to “split.” 


At present America needs from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 new dwelling units. The 1935 
gain in building and construction should con- 
tinue through 1936. However, residential 
construction still runs less than one-fifth ot 
the average volume for the 1920’s. “The 
basic conditions which brought about the ex- 
tensive building boom in Great Britain do 
not as yet exist in the United States.’ | 


Other sources include: The Bureau of Labor Statistics; ‘“England’s Achievements in Housing,” by Harry 


Chapman, organizing secretary, International Federation of Housing and Town Planning; Business Week; 


The 


Engineering News Record; Evans Clark, economic adviser to the New York City Housing Authority; ‘‘Recov- 
ery Unlimited,’ by Chester T. Crowell; Stewart McDonald, Federal Housing Administrator. 
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(RA). April, 1935, it took over (among 
other things) the Interior Department’s 
Subsistence Homesteads Division and 
the housing activities of FERA. Of 
about 70 such projects taken over, 
RA will go ahead with 33. To date it 
has rehoused 3,000 families in hybrid 
urban-rural communities. Expenditures 
total around $5,600,000. Typical proj- 
ect: “Satellite City” at Bound Brook, 
N.J. 

D. The Housing Division of the Pub- 
lic Works Administration (PWA). 
June, 1933, it launched a program of 
low-rent housing and slum clearance. 
To date PWA has rehoused 11,000 per- 
sons in seven limited dividend corpo- 
rations. Forty-seven additional proj- 
ects in 35 cities are under construc- 
tion. Because of blunders, legal diffi- 
culties, reduced appropriations and red 
tape, PWA’s housing activities have 
gone forward at a snail’s pace. Total 
allocated or paid out: $130,000,000. 
Typical project: Hillside housing de- 
velopment in the Bronx (see illustra- 
tion). 


Group II includes the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration (FHA) subdivisions. 

June, 1934, FHA set out to insure 
private capital loans for (A) moderni- 
zation and repair of old houses, (B) 
construction of new houses, and (C) 
large-scale housing projects. Theory: 
Government insurance would make 
home mortgages attractive investments. 
Then, with capital available, the public 
would build. But according to the A. F. 
of L. housing committee, “FHA bene- 
fits neither the low-income families who 
need better housing, (see illustrations) 
nor professional building trades work- 
ers.” As of Jan. 1, 1936, FHA had in- 
sured notes totaling $451,695,827. 

Now bring slowly to a boil and pep- 
per with a few hard facts... 

The building industry’s volume for 
the years of 1925-28 averaged $8,000,- 
000,000. The depression knocked this 
total down to $3,000,000,000. Residen- 
tial construction, according to the 
Dodge Statistical Service, dropped from 
$2,890,000,000 in 1926 to $310,000,000 
in 1934. Last year, residential construc- 
tion took a comparatively slight step 
upward to $595,000,000. For this in- 
crease the Administration takes a pat 
on the back. But building and construc- 
tion still languish far below normal. 


Boil stew for three years. Toss in 
key men as needed. Add theories, mis- 
cellaneous housing projects, and assort- 
ed brickbats. Now put the lid on and 
see that the whole stew doesn’t boil 
OUEr ccc 

Two men stand out as representa- 
tive of the various groups deadiocked 
over housing: 


IpeAList: During the Summer of 
1933, Harold L. Ickes, Public Works 
Administrator, took up the cudgels for 
government subsidized housing and 
slum clearance. The job proved tougher 
than growing dahlias and collecting 
postage stamps back home in Win- 
netka, Ill. Hard-headed business inter- 
ests, from mortgage companies to 
banks, protested vehemently against 
Uncle Sam’s new role as landlord. In 
effect they told Ickes to stand aside and 
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EUROPEAN 

Today in America millions are homeless. For them the housing problem comes 

down to finding a night’s shelter. Efforts to rehouse America’s poor at the government’s 

expense raise squawks of “socialism.” Since the war Great Britain has subsidized 
almost 50 per cent of new buildings. 
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This Federal Housing Administration house is appraised at $7,750. But less than 10 
per cent of American families could afford it. 83 per cent of America’s workers earn 
less than $2,000 per year. Of these the great majority can prudently spend only $300 to 
$350 per year for rent—too little to support even a $3,000 house. 
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Rural areas as well as cities fester with slums—dirty, comfortless hovels without 
even an outside privy. “Ten million homes in America,” said E. E. Wood, consultant 
to PW A’s Housing Division, “if judged by standards of decency, should be scrapped.” 
This destitute family turned a bus into a home and toured the country looking for work 





Many American towns house from 20 per cent to 40 per cent 
of their population in neighborhoods without sewers, gas, bath- 
tubs, electricity—sometimes without running water. Slums like 
this breed tuberculosis, crime, juvenile delinquency, insanity 


and epidemics, 


Modern apartments on former Cleveland 
slums. For this project PW A’s Housing 
Division allotted $3,279,000. 


HARRIS & EWING 
A. R. Clas, Director of Housing, and 
Harold L. Ickes, PW A Administrator, talk 


over a housing project. 
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type are a good 
cost $5,000,000. 


let private enterprise take care of the 
country’s housing needs. 
For three years Ickes has fought 


back, pouring scorn on the “Lord 
Plushbottoms of tie club windows... 
the coupon-clipping gentry who affect 
to believe that, unaided, private enter- 
prise can properly house the people of 
our nation.” 

Last month Senator Wagner of New 
York, estimated that 50,000,000 Amer- 
icans live in slum-like abodes. “To ig- 


nore the housing conditions of this 


group ... would be like curing a cold 
but ignoring a cancer.” 

Private enterprise has consistently 
ignored the cancer (see illustrations). 
Therefore, Ickes emphasizes, it is the 
government’s job to provide decent 
housing for the lowest-income group. 
“If we claim for our children their op- 
portunity to grow ... in healthful sur- 
roundings, we ought to demand the 
same right for every other man, woman 
and child.” 


Execurive: June, 1934, the President 
called in James A. Moffett, $100,000-a- 
year -‘Standard ‘Oil executive, to run 
the newly-set-up Federal Housing Ad- 
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PW A’s Hillside housing project in the Bronx, New York City: 
64 per cent of the total land area is set aside for recreation, 
Social-minded housing experts claim that playrooms of this 
national 


investment. 


The Hillside project 


ministration. Marvin McIntyre, Presi- 
dential secretary, phoned Moffett at a 
smart Southampton, L. I., club. The 
story goes that Moffett rejoined friends 
at a table in the bar with the remark: 
“I don’t know a damn thing about 
housing—but I guess I can learn.” 


In Moffett the enemies of govern- 
ment subsidies found a belligerent 
champion. Soon he riled Ickes with 
suggestions that housing might not 
need PWA funds because FHA’s mort- 
gage insurance scheme had begun to 
lure private capital into building and 
construction. 

Ickes hit the roof: “I’ve seen no evi- 
dence that the holders of private capi- 
tal are ready to use it... A very large 
amount of public money should be put 
out so that industry may be pepped up 
in a hurry.” 


Moffett flared back that the Ickes 
plan would “wreck the housing situa- 
tion and drive private capital into 
hiding.” Nov. 24, 1934, the two men 
rushed to the White House with their 
quarrel. Adroitly, the President kept 
the internecine feud under cover until 
Moffett resigned last year. Stewart 
McDonald, present Federal Housing 
Administrator, took up the cause of 
private enterprise where Moffett left 
off. 

When thoroughly cooked, dish out 
into a large bowl and keep under 
cover. Stew.is now ready to serve... 

One day last year the President ap- 
pointed a new assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Peter Grimm, 
blue-eyed, civic-minded New York 
real estate man, folded his long legs 
under a desk in the Treasury Building 
and set out to “coordinate” the entire 
housing program. : 


A fortnight ago Grimm finished his 
job; resigned, and headed for Florida 
to recuperate. Last week, without re- 
leasing Grimm’s housing program to 
the public, the President went fishing. 
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TOWN SEN D PLAN: Both Parties Gang Up 


On Pension Planners; Their Books Get a Free Audit 


Robert Earl Clements sat still as an 
owl. His thin, pointed chin rested in 
his palm. Confidence shone on his face. 

From around the green-topped com- 
mittee table eight Congressmen stared 
at him. But as co-founder of the gigan- 
tic Townsend Plan, he harbored no fear 
of them—or so it seemed. 

And he barely noticed the scores of 
spectators, jammed in like subway pas- 
sengers to hear the Congressional in- 
vestigation of his vast $200-a-month 
pension organization. 

So softly did he answer questions 
that the official stenographer missed 
his words and interrupted. Clements 
murmured: “I’m sorry. My _ voice 
doesn’t carry far.” 

At that a couple of Congressmen 
smiled. They remembered how his voice 
—and that of his co-worker, Dr. Fran- 
cis E. Townsend—had carried to some 
2,000,000 followers, banded into a body 
that once scared the daylights out of 
Senators and Representatives. 

Now Townsendites and Congressmen 
alike wondered what the inquiry would 
uncover. More specifically, would it 
show why Clements—just two days be- 
fore the hearings opened—had re- 
signed as secretary-treasurer of the 
movement ? 


Feup: For a year and a half after 
they started, “Doc” Townsend and his 
partner-in-pensions, Earl Clements, had 
got along like pals. Then last Fall a 
wedge began to slip between the heav- 
en-eyeing ex-physician and the hard- 
headed ex-realtor. That wedge finally 
split them apart. 

Last week, from a half-dozen in- 
formed sources, the full story of the 
conflict leaked out for the first time. 

Clements had seen enormous political 
possibilities in the 7,000-odd local 
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Inquiry: To Townsendites an ‘Inquisition’; to Congressmen a Pre-election Defense Measure 


ae 


Townsend Old-Age Revolving Pension 
Clubs. Cautiously, he sounded out such 
left-wing organizations as Huey Long’s 
Share-the-Wealth Clubs. His scheme: 
To create a third party by merging the 
Townsendites with other minority 
groups; perhaps he himself might be- 
come one of the candidates. 

Before negotiations got far, word of 
the plan percolated up to Townsend. 
Almost immediately, he spilled the 
beans. Politically naive, the doctor an- 
nounced that the Townsend groups 
would enter a full ticket in the 1936 
elections. 

Clements protested, and the doctor 
took it all back. But the cat was out 
of the bag. 

After that the gap widened. Town- 
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Dr. Townsend ‘Heartily Approved’ 


Earle 


Clement’s 


Resignation 


Earle Clements, Ex-Townsend Official, Confers With His Wife and Lawyer 
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send scheduled a series of radio talks. 
Clements canceled them. Then maga- 
zine articles began reporting—accu- 
rately—that Clements was OARP’s 
driving force, Townsend merely its fig- 
ure-head. 

The doctor hit the ceiling. He began 
to pay more attention to anti-Clements 
plaints from local OARP directors, who 
wanted a more liberal cut in member- 
ship proceeds. 

Finally, on Mar. 9, Dr. Townsend was 
ready to break loose. In Kansas City 
he staged a meeting of OARP’s Board 
of Directors. 

With Clements in Washington, there 
were only the two other members to 
attend—Dr. Townsend and Judge Go- 
mer Smith. They elected two friends 
to the board, then adjourned to recon- 
vene four days later in Washington. 
This time Clements attended—and got 
an ultimatum to resign. 

For several days he stalled. 
came another ultimatum. 

Last week Clements withdrew—after 
first selling his half-interest in the pros- 
perous Townsend National Weekly. The 
doctor bought it for a reputed $50,000. 
Clements in a formal statement said 
he resigned because of differences over 
“fundamental policies.” 

Out in California, Townsend put his 
reactions mildly. He “most heartily 
approved” Clements’s action. 

Next he had his lawyer, Sheridan 
Downey, pass all responsibility for 
OARP’s bookkeeping to Clements: ‘He 
has been in absolute charge of finances.” 
On the eve of the hearings, that an- 
nouncement seemed to promise juicy 
scandals. 

But Clements himself radiated opti- 
mism: “I have accounted for every post- 
age stamp.” 


Then 


SkirRMisH: Clements faced a Congres- 
sional committee frankly out for blood, 
with Republicans and Democrats agree- 
ing to bury the hatchet—in OARP. 
Nobody wanted the Old-Age ogre 
haunting the scene at the November 
elections. 

Heading the inquiry was Chairman 


Charles Jasper Bell of Missouri—picked 
for the job because, as the fair-haired 
boy of Tom Pendergast, Kansas City’s 
potent boss, he had nothing to fear 
from Townsendite reprisals at the polls. 

The committee might be loaded for 
bear, but its appearance was never very 
hair-raising during last week’s prelimi- 
nary stalking. 

Swinging gently back and forth in 
his swivel chair at Clements’s elbow, 
young James Sullivan, counsel for the 
House, delved into the witness’s pre- 
OARP life. Droning along like a fairly 
articulate bumble-bee, he made dull 
material a trifle duller. 

Congressmen yawned, scratching pic- 
tures on paper pads. Chairman Bell 
amused himself filling Clements’s wa- 
ter-glass. Half the audience went home 
early, one of the muttering loudly: 
“I’ve been here 50 minutes and haven’t 
heard a sensible question yet.” 

Though Sullivan, scorning headlines, 
turned no legal cart-wheels, he did un- 
cover a few pungent items. 

Under his prodding, Clements con- 
fessed his training in economics con- 
sisted of (1) reading Brookings In- 
stitute reports; (2) listening to a lec- 
ture by Princeton’s Prof. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer; (3) talking with some un- 
identified men he considered “experts” 
on taxation. 

Pressed on the matter of Townsend 
Plan finances, he found his memory a 
bit weak. Most of the documents he 
needed seemed to be somewhere else. 


But suddenly, from out of the air, he 
recalled that OARP had taken in $951,- 
964.09 from dues and other sources. 
He himself garnered a $5,200 salary in 
1935, plus $7,385 in profits from The 
Townsend Weekly. More, his young, 
red-haired wife-secretary collected $1,- 
475 for her activities in furthering the 
Cause. 

Wading through the Clementses’ ex- 
pense account, Sullivan left nothing un- 
turned—not even a_= shirt-washing 
charge of $1.80. 


SEVENTH INNING: Their appetite 
whetted by such random morsels, the 


A Lull in the Hearings: Thomas W. Hardwick (Center), OARP Counsel 
and Ex-Governor of Georgia Chats With Congressmen Bell and Hollister 


— 


Congressmen ordered Clements ito 
chase after his arrant documents, 
brush up his memory, and report for 
his next grilling on Wednesday of this 
week. Session adjourned. 

With the first stage of the inquiry 
at a halt, Townsend officials had one 
consolation. To rummage through 
OARP’s innumerable small-change en- 
tries, the committee had hired Price. 
Waterhouse accountants. The Pension- 
ers professed to hope they’d do a 
thorough job; it would give them, free, 
an audit worth some $10,000. 


POLITICS: Sideshow Performers 
In the Big Two-Ring Circus 


In Chicago, Borah thundered hints he 
might bolt his party—-New York’s As. 
tor Hotel echoed to Knox’s implied 
promises to “clean up the mess in 
Washington’—From Kansas came Lan- 
don’s assurance that he was not active- 
ly seeking delegates to the Republican 
convention—In Illinois, Hoover, throw- 
ing caution to the winds, counseled his 
party ‘“‘to choose the best-qualified man” 
for President—Off Florida, Roosevelt 
sparred with porgies in preparation for 
next Summer’s battle. 

While leading Presidential candidates 
thus busied themselves last week, nine 
national nobodies went through their 
campaign paces. All were nominally 
out for President. All were practically 
ignored by the press. Some were sin- 
cere fighters for lost causes; some just 
habitual candidates; some downright 
zanies. 


‘GIANT’: In a boarding-house attic at 
951 Park Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Candidate David Sherman Beach 
worked away addressing postcards to 
persons he thought might pay 10 cents 
to join his People’s National Independ- 
ent Ticket. 

Bridgeporters know the 75-year-old 
man as a “character’’—perennial candi- 
date for President, father of numerous 
unprofitable inventions, and author of 
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Darkest of Dark Horses: (Top Row, Left to Right) Presidential Candidates Shewalter, Casad, Roser, Beach. 
(Bottom Row) Overstreet, Meekins, Rounds. In Solitary Splendor on the Right Stands ‘General’ Jacob S. Coxey 


statistics-packed panaceas for the 
worlds ills. 

David Beach himself prefers to be 
known as “The Most Progressive Man 
in the World” or “Financial Giant of the 
United States.” But he’s not selfish 
about his titles. In fact, he willingly 
shares the “Financial Giant” one with 
ex-Gov. Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, 
whom he has picked for the Vice Presi- 
dential post on his ticket. Lowden, it 
seems, had no say about the matter. 

The Beach platform is a cinch: ‘No 
State laws or States’ Rights, simply 
one centralized government, all voters 
to own one share of stock under the 
United States, costing $25. Will run 
the government like a bank and pay 
dividends, imitating a corporation.” 

The Financial Giant has written 
President Roosevelt 75 letters, but still 
hasn’t converted him. Unless “the 
young man in the White House” chang- 
es his notions, the country will be in 
dreadful shape, warns Beach. 

No false modesty hampers his can- 
didacy. “I am,” he says, “the last sur- 
vivor of the Big Three—Washington, 
Lincoln and Beach.” 


Boorteccer: St. Patrick’s Day in 
Great Falls, Mont. Willard A. Rounds 
clapped an ancient silk hat on his 
head, wrapped a green tie around his 
plump neck, and proclaimed himself 
a would-be President on one of the 
nation’s countless ‘“Farmer-Labor” 
tickets. 


Major timbers in his platform: The 
Townsend Plan; government ownership 
of all banks, utilities, and industries; 
cancellation of all debts. 

Major highlights in his record: Three 
convictions for bootlegging. 


Mecuanic: Last year Chester A. 
Shewalter quit his job in a General Mo- 


tors plant in Flint, Mich. He figured he 
couldn’t tinker with automobiles and 
run for President at the same time. 

Back in his home town of Belle 
Plaine, Kan., some 200 citizens turned 
out to hear his opening speech. After 
that, the candidate laid plans to strike 
out for new stumping grounds—the 
Pacific Coast and New England. Mean- 
while he occupied himself with a bit 
of chicken raising in Kansas. 

Cheste: Shewalter’s “All-American 
Nationalist” program calls for abolition 
of all taxes. He thinks that plank 
should prove popular. But that’s not 
all. He’d also issue $30,000,000,000 in 
new currency and charge citizens 3 per 
cent a week for its use—thus forcing 
money to move at a really giddy pace 
and making everybody happy. 


GENERAL: Back in 1894, a 40-year- 
old Ohioan named Jacob Sechler Coxey 
strutted into Washington at the head 
of an army of malcontents. He de- 
manded great public works and issu- 
ance of “non-interest-bearing bonds.” 
An alarmist press came dewn with 
editorial apoplexy. But in the capital, 
police made short work of Coxey’s 
Army, dispersing the rank and file, and 
clapping the ‘“General’’ himself into 
jail for walking on the grass. 

Since then Jacob Coxey has run for 
almost every conceivable office; but he 
won only one election—the 1931 May- 
oralty fight in his native Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Today, 82 and robust, he’s at it 
again—a Presidential candidate, still 
thumping for interest-free bonds. 
Through the Midwest last week he 
toured in a truck, angling for votes 
and cheerfully boasting: “It’s a cinch; 
I'll be elected President.” 

To finance his journey, the General 
peddles his own brand of patent medi- 


cine, “Coxey-Lax.” 


POLICEMAN: Howard M. Overstreet 
thought it all over; he’d make a better 
President than patrolman. Six weeks 
ago he tipped off his superiors on the 
Washington police force, and they— 
reluctant to hinder his rise—accepted 
his resignation. 

Candidate Overstreet promptly is- 
sued his first campaign pronounce- 
ment: “Roosevelt is blowing up a bal- 
loon that’s going to burst ... There 
might be a revolution if I don’t get in 
to avert it.” That over, the strapping 
ex-policeman took off to stump in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. When 
things didn’t go so well in the former 
State, he explained: “Pennsylvania is a 
hotbed of Roosevelts.” Last week he ex- 
tended his operations into New Mexico. 

The simple slogan “Overstreet for 
President” has now given way to the 
more sonorous, “Over the Top With 
Overstreet.” Still, the candidate re- 
mains realistic. He doesn’t expect to 
be in the White House more than one 
term. However, he will accept a sec- 
ond “if forced into it by popular de- 
mand.” 


Actor: In 1900 the ‘little National 
Liberty Party bestowed its Vice Presi- 
dential nomination on Henry H. Roser. 
Ever since, he has been also-running 
in city, State, and national elections. 

Henry Roser, 72, of Wellington, 
Kan., is out for the White House on a 
Townsend Plan platform. Should he 
somehow fail to become President of 
the United States, he might go back 
to character acting in Hollywood, law 
practice in Kansas, or his old-time job 
of country-newspaper editing. 

Rancuer: “Prosperity for Everyone.” 


On that plank,oland C. Casad’s Presi- 
dential plans wiil stand or fall. A 59- 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Mrs. Lazell (Left) Teaches Congressmen’s Wives 


bout Swine, 
year-old rancher of Covina, Calif., 
Candidate Casad believes prosperity is 
the cure for most of the country’s eco- 
nomic ills. 

Other planks include: A 75 per cent 
reduction in all taxes; complete “elimi- 
nation” of the public debt; an old-age 
pension system that would provide 
“the highest standard of living ever 
known.” 

The Champion of Prosperity doesn’t 
reveal just how he would put his plans 
into effect. But about his qualifica- 
tions he’s quite specific. Toward the 
end of a list of Casad accomplish- 
ments, his campaign booklet reports: 
“He was also instrumental in getting 
the covered sugar bowl in general use, 
which was certainly something to be 
desired from the standpoint of sani- 
tation.” 


Jurist: At least one obscure candi- 
date for President, Federal Judge 
Isaac M. Meekins of Elizabeth City, 
N.C., has little expectation of actually 
moving into the White House next 
January. But his GOP neighbors are 
doing their bit to put him there. 

In the State’s First District, Re- 
publicans have chosen their delegate 
to the national convention and in- 
structed him to support Judge Meekins 
for the nomination. Orders were to 
vote for the judge “first, last and al- 
ways.” That settled one thing: No 
one can be unanimously nominated— 
unless it’s Judge Meekins. - 


DemosTHENss: If. Olin Jones. Ross of 
Columbus, Ohio, -hadn’t smashed: his 
finger with a hammer some 50 years 


Humming and 


Skull Rotation 

ago, he says he might never have 
given up carpentry. If he hadn’t 
abandoned that trade, he might never 
have become a lawyer. And had he 
not become a lawyer, he might never 
have become a 1936 Republican Presi- 
dential aspirant. ~ 

Olin Ross, thin and seedy, directs 
his campaign from a shabby little law 
office in downtown Columbus. His 
practice is small, but that doesn’t mat- 
ter. He’s still “the Demosthenes of the 
American Bar,” he says. 

As President, Olin Ross would re- 
lease business from “the nightmare of 
New Deal regulation.” More than 
that, he would release mankind from 
the curse of sniffies. The Ross Ad- 
ministration, he promises, will provide 
every citizen with boxes of Olin Ross’s 
homemade snuff—a sure cure for colds. 


CLASS: Women Learn Why Some 
Little Pigs Didn’t Go to Market 


“After an hour’s meeting at the 
Women’s National Democratic Club, I 
went to a bazaar...” wrote Mrs. Roose- 
velt in her newspaper column two weeks 
ago. She omitted to note in her public 
diary that she had contributed to the 
meeting a suggestion. Wouldn’t it be 
a good idea, she had suddenly asked, 
for the club to organize a female forum 
for New Deal wives? 

No. sooner said than done: Mrs. 
Louise Lazell, for six years a writer on 
the raucous Denver Post, cheerfully 
took the helm. For an initial class of 


50, she prepared reading material on 
“The New Farm Act and the Back. 
ground of the Little Pigs.” In addition, 
she provided a booklet on diction—jn 
case her pupils wanted to relay her les- 
sons to friends. 

As a voice-relaxer, she recommended 
humming through the nose. Sveaking 
with a little block of wood clenched be- 
tween the teeth would help enunciation. 
And resting one’s jawbone on the palms, 
rotating the skull ever so gently on the 
top vertebra would do wonders for pos- 
ture—to say nothing of providing a 
rather striking pose in itself. 

When the school bell rang for the first 
session last week, wives of Democratic 
Congressmen assembled by the dozen. 
Mrs. Lazell led off. She had her hands 
full. After she had outlined the demise 
of Midwestern pigs and proved it was 
all for the best, questions crackled from 
the floor like popcorn. 

Mrs. Nat Patton of Texas wanted to 
know why hogs in her State had been 
shot and burned, none of the meat go- 
ing to the poor. Mrs. Malcolm C. Har- 
ver thought somebody in Georgia had 
bungled soil erosion schemes pretty 
badly. Mrs. Phil Ferguson of Oklahoma 
said AAA payments hadn’t reached ten- 
ant farmers at all. 


For the rest of the hour, the embat- 
tled Mrs. Lazell deftly answered these 
and other queries. Then clutching their 
“First Aids in Public Speaking,” the 
ladies went home for a touch of 
through-the-nose humming. 


ECONOMY: Ohio City’s One-Man 


Fire Force, Part-Time Policeman 


Mayor Leroy Naylor picked up his 
hat and his pencils and paper, sighed, 
and walked out of his City Hall office 
in little Conneaut, Ohio. Down he 
stalked to the vacated Police Bureau, 
took off his hat, and arranged his 
pencils and paper. He pulled the 
telephone within reach. The city’s one- 
man law enforcement department was 
now on duty. 


Depression had at last caught up 
with Conneaut (pronounced Conny- 
ott). As real estate taxes sank to a 
new low, no amount of budgetary 
stretching would make ends meet. 


Last fortnight the Mayor fired the 
police force and took over its duties 
himself. Next he skeletonized the fire 
department. Formerly, six helmeted 
stalwarts had plunged fearlessly about 
Conneaut’s boulevards, quenching con- 
flagrations right and left. Under the 
new economy, only one remained in 
harness. If a fire broke out in some- 
body’s attic, the department would 
phone his mates and rush off to the 
blaze himself. If the others came 
along, each would get $1. 


With no traffic cops in evidence, 
motorists ran berserk, winking at stop- 
and-go signals and driving on alter- 
nate sides of the street. To guard the 
business district, merchants hired 4 
former patrolman, Stephen Stofko. The 
bankers engaged former Police Cap- 
tain Kenneth A. Pounds. The other 
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laid-off officers and fire-fighters planned 
to take up farming. 

All last week, Mayor Naylor, once a 
shoemaker. and  dancing-instructor, 
grappled single-handed with a crime 
wave. Almost immediately after he 
assumed his punitive powers, thieves 
proke into the A. & P. store on State 
Street and into two local chicken coops. 
Investigating the cases, the police force 
reported he had found no clues, other 
than a few feathers. 

But, for Conneaut’s 10,000 citizens 
the worst was yet to come. On April 
Fool’s Day, the Mayor threatened to 
cut off all street lights unless some- 
body handed the city treasury a pot of 
gold. As Naylor put it: “I cannot see 
nothing but plunging the streets into 
darkness. We scanted high and low 
and found no way to solve it.” 


OKLAHOMA: State Joins the Oil 
Rush—but in an Esthetic Way 


1912—A tall young Pittsburgher 
pushed forward into Oklahoma’s un- 
developed prairies. As assets he had a 
legal training, a smattering of geology, 
and a near-empty pocketbook. Con- 
fidently, he borrowed funds and sent an 
oil drill pounding down into lands 
leased from Indians. 

1927—That same Pittsburgher, Er- 
nest W. Marland, now a Southwestern 
oil king, sat in the middle of his fabu- 
lous Hearst-like estate at Ponca City. 
Thousands of employes housed in near- 
by model communities knew him as the 
owner of a $50,000,000 fortune. They 
also knew him as “a good boss,” with 
a reputation for enormous philanthro- 
pies. 

1932—-Ernest_ Marland turned from 
oil to politics. The depression in petro- 
leum business had caught him over- 
expanded; Wall Street bankers had 
taken over his oil empire. Broke, Mar- 
land got himself elected to the House 
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of Representatives. There he helped 
draft the Securities and Exchange Act 
to mend Wall Street’s ways. Two years 
later he returned home to win Okla- 
homa’s governorship. 

1936—Politics dumped Ernest Mar- 
land, Governor, squarely back into his 
old business. Directly beneath the 
Executive Mansion, a mile down, geol- 
ogists had spotted a gigantic oil dome. 
With gaunt, steel derricks sprouting up 
on all sides, the Governor last week 
thrust himself into the most spectacu- 
lar oil fight of his career. 


Race: Not until six years ago did 
anyone sink an oil well in Oklahoma 
City. Then a new gusher in the slum- 
my, southeast section spouted black 
gold. Overnight oil machinery dotted 
the neighborhood. 

Champions of a “city beautiful” 
raised hands in horror. But property 
owners in restricted zones yelled for 
permission to lease land to petroleum 
companies. Otherwise, they protested, 
neighboring wells would drain their 
oil. In one district after another, 
the City Council gave way. The spread- 
ing forest of derricks pumped some 
$40,000,000 into private citizen’s pock- 
etbooks, $3,000,000 more into the mu- 
nicipal treasury.. In a mad rush, Okla- 
homa City was proving the proverb: 
“Nothing can stop an oil field but a dry 
hole.” 


Last October rotary rigs advanced to 
points within 130 yards of the Executive 
Mansion. The oilman-Governor lis- 
tened to the rhythmic clank of drill 
stems and sniffed the familiar stench 
of slush till he could stand it no 
longer. From the City Council he de- 
manded permission for the State to 
join in the oil scramble. Councilmen 
gasped. What! Desecrate landscaped 
State House grounds with hideous slush 
pits, tanks, pumps and derricks? Not 
while the city controlled drilling per- 
mits! 

The oil rush raged on. In a referen- 
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Oklahoma City’s Oil Battleground: Derricks Crowd the Covernor’s Mansion, Now in the ‘Military Zone’ 








dum last week, citizens voted over- 
whelmingly to open up huge new 
chunks of the city to the “swivel- 
necks” and “toolpushers.” Even in 
swank Lincoln Terrace, just south of 
the Governor’s Mansion, residents 
planned to tap the pool under their 
homes. Directly across the street 
from the $3,000,000 Capitol Building, 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. got ready to 
set up its rigs. 

That was too much for the Governor. 
Why should the State forego $500,000 
worth of leases to oil companies and 
$5,000,000 in eventual royalties while 
adjacent wells drained the pool? City 
Council or no City Council, announced 
Marland, drillers would go to work on 
Capitol and Mansion grounds. Satur- 
day he decreed state land a “military 
zone”’ and threatened to call in National 
Guardsmen. “We got bigger guns than 
the police. We could set up artillery 
in the State Treasurer’s office.” 

As city officials hinted they might 
back down, Marland laid plans to ap- 
pease Oklahoma esthetes. The Capitol 
grounds would become “The World's 
Most Beautiful Oilfield.” Derricks 
would come down as soon as wells were 
holed through. Quiet electric machin- 
ery would pump the crude from the 
ground. Gallons of liquid would per- 
fume slush pits for fastidious nostrils. 
Around the whole greasy works would 
stand a sereen.of. potted shrubs and 
dainty little rosebushes. 


DEMOBILIZATION: Kentucky 
Colonels Get a Chance to Fight 


In Hollywood last week, Irvin S. Cobb 
lazily scratched his jowls, pulled at a 
cigar, and puffed out his own epitaph: 
“I was the only white child born in 
Kentucky who grew to manhood and 
was never called Colonel.” 

But he had a right to the title, even 
if he fought shy of using it. Scatter- 
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ing colonelcies like rosebuds, Kentucky’s 
bountiful Governors had duly commis- 
sioned Cobb—and 17,000 others. Dur- 
ing his late administration, Ruby Laf- 
foon alone enlisted 5,000. In the course 
of a few years’ recruiting, the State had 
acquired enough officers to command 
an army of 3,000,000. Serving on its 
staff of honorary mint-julep swiggers 
were Colonels Mae West and James A. 
Farley, Shirley Temple and William 
Randolph Hearst, Louis McHenry Howe 
and Fanny Brice, Franklin Roosevelt 
and Mitzi Green, Will Rogers and Jack 
Dempsey. 

Under Commander-in-Chief Laffoon, 
serenity reigned in the ranks. Last 
Friday, however, Beverly M. Vincent, 
Attorney General for Albert B. (Hap- 
py) Chandler, recently elected Gover- 
nor, held a collective court-martial of 
his own. In one gruff decree he cash- 
iered the whole staff. Their commis- 
sions, he ruled, expired with the terms 
of their appointers. Since Chandler 
hadn’t selected any new officers, “no 
person has a right now to be designated 
as a Kentucky Colonel, either in Ken- 
tucky or elsewhere.” 

Repercussions from those “else- 
where” came immediately. Falling 
back upon his rights as a Gentleman 
of the Old South, W. C. Fields declared 
frostily: “I still consider myself a 
Colonel. I stand on my record. But 
from now on I'll sign myself ‘Colonel 
W. C. Fields, retired.’ ” 
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NATURE: A Tornado, More Dust, 
More Flood—and More Talk 



















































































Near Springfield, Mo., last week, an 
ominous roar shook a little country 
schoolhouse. Pauline Rader, the school- 
marm, knew what that meant—a 
twister! Hustling her 30 pupils outside, 
she made them lie flat on the ground. 

A moment later the shattered build- 
ing flashed by over their heads, blasted 
away by a Spring tornado which killed 
four persons in near-by towns, and left 
50 homeless. 

Farther South, in Oklahoma and 
Texas, a whistling wind scraped up 
millions of tons of topsoil from the na- 
tion’s “dust bowl” and sent it scuttling 
across the prairies. Oklahoma City 
residents again donned the dust masks 
and goggles they put away last Sum- 
mer. Then the clouds of silt rolled 
northeast, slapped a gritty film on St. 
Louis and Chicago, and combined with 
snow farther north to smear the coun- 
tryside with yellow paste. 

Meanwhile the East’s bulging rivers 
threatened a return of last fortnight’s 
havoc-raising floods. In New York, 
Kentucky and Ohio streams again over- 
flowed slightly. But elsewhere in the 
flood area the drudgery of digging out 
from under mud and debris continued 
uninterrupted. 

In Washington last week the Poto- 
mac, muttering but defeated, relapsed 
into normalcy. But Congress swam 
around in a sea of anti-flood legislation. 
The House passed a $370,000,000 flood 
control bill. Hopeful sponsors in both 
houses pushed four other bills allotting 



























































KEYSTONE 
LANDMARK’S END: Just after the war, 
Keeper Unaka B. Jennett plodded for the 
first time up the spiral staircase of Cape 
Hatteras’s famous 193-foot barber pole. 
Last week, a trifle shakier in the pins, 
Unaka plodded down again—for the last 
time. With the encroaching Atlantic only 
100 feet away, the government has decided 
to retreat to higher ground, abandoning 
the 66-year-old lighthouse to a sea which 
has sliced into the cape more than a mile 
since 1870. 


Coastwise tourists will continue to oh- 
and-ah at its slim picturesqueness—until 
undermining tides wash out the granite and 
yellow-pine foundations. But mariners ply- 
ing up and down North Carolina’s jagged 
shore will keep eyes pinned on the light- 
ship off Diamond Shoals and on the new 
steel beacon which will flash from a safe 
distance of a mile inland. 


more than $500,000,000 for river-dredg- 
ing and dam-building. 

But dams could only restrain flood 
waters—not prevent floods. Real cure, 
both for floods and dust storms, lay in 
restoring the carpet of vegetation which 
once absorbed rain water and held soil 
in place. Last week Morris L. Cooke, 
Rural Electrification Administrator, 
warned the Senate: 

“Our country is afflicted with earth 
disease .. . We cannot remain a virile 
nation another 100 years unless some- 
thing is done ... Our agriculture has 
got to be changed.” 

Pittsburgh’s New Deal-baiting Mayor, 
William McNair, offered a simpler so- 
lution. He blamed the recent floods on 
CCC boys who had cleared the woods 
of sponge-like underbrush and dead 
leaves. “The only thing to do is to 
bring those boys back out of the 
woods,” he declared. “It would help a 
lot if, before they go, they would pile 
logs over streams they cleared out and 
clog them up again.” 





THE FEDERAL WEEK ‘ 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Named Dr. Thomas H. Parran Jr., Health 
Commissioner of New York State, as Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service, 
to succeed Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, retired, 

Created a Committee of Industrial Analysis 
to draw up a final report reviewing al! the 
reports thus far made on the late NRA’ 
activities. 


SENATE: 

Passed, 53 to 12 a $611,362,604 War Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill—largest in peace- 
time history; added $66,136,286 fou i- 
tional military purposes and flood contro 
to the bill as passed by the House; s: 
to conference. 

Passed $153,733,980 Agriculture Department 
Appropriation Bill; sent it to conference 

Passed resolution appropriating an addi- 
tional $12,500 for the Black Lobby Inves- 
tigating Committee, 

Time in debate: 15 hours, 28 minutes. 


HOUSE: 

Passed, 215 to 14, bill changing the long and 
short-haul clause of the fourth section of 
the Interstate Commerce Act; sent it to 
Senate. The bill would allow railroads to 
reduce freight charges on long hauls be- 
low the aggregate charges for shorter 
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hauls between the intermediate points. 
Passed bill extending until Apr. 1, 1937, the 
FHA’s authority for home-modernization 


loans (see page 7.) 

Passed bill requiring all lobbyists to register 
and to file detailed statements of contri- 
butions, expenditures and salaries: sent it 
to Senate. 

Passed resolution authorizing an inquiry to 
fix responsibility for the deaths of 250 vet- 
erans in relief camps during the hurricane 
which swept the Florida Keys last Fall. 

Time in debate: 25 hours, 13 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Agriculture Secretary Wallace warned of 
large surpluses in corn and wheat and a 
definite drop in hog prices if farmers fail 
to cooperate with the new soil conserva- 
tion program. 

Postmaster General Farley reported that air- 
mail bulk in January reached an all-time 
high of 1,177,753 pounds—357,467 pounds 
more than January, 1936. Airmail service 
in 1935 yielded $6,589,634 in postage rev- 
enue—but cost the department $9,588,905. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Administrator Hopkins ordered State WPA 
chiefs to discharge all inefficient foremen 
and supervisors of projects irrespective of 
political backing. 

Federal Communications Commission con- 
tinued investigation of the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co, (see page 38). 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 26) 


er ee $191, 240,477.60 
BEXPONGiteres 2. ccccecesecses + ++ 6 $165,465,640.61 
RPT POUT CUT CTT ETS er $2,914,336,426.21 
Deficit, flacal: YeaP...ccscssecs $2,206,392,810.51 
PES BOE nined 600r06e0008 $31,436,657,887.63 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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FAR EAST: Thunder Over the Desert; Japanese 


Fear Eclipse of Rising Sun’s Power in the Pacific 


Koki Hirota invited the foreign cor- 
respondents to tea. Japan’s man-of- 
the-hour beamed: “There will be no 
war while I am Premier.” 

His guests stopped sipping and 
reached for their pencils. 

“My policy is adjustment of Japan’s 
relations with her continental neigh- 
pors—Manchukuo, China and Russia.” 

Thirty minutes later, the good news 
flashed out to the world’s capitals. Ja- 
pan, home of military Crazy-Men at 
last stood committed openly and of- 
ficially—to ‘peace. But un-Springlike 
thunder in Asia broke the spell. 


ARTILLERY: Along the Howsingo 
River—where northwest Manchukuoan 
grazing lands blend into Outer Mongol- 
ian forests—the crash of Nipponese 
cannon last week obliterated Hirota’s 
pacific pronouncements. For the first 
time in the unofficial frontier war, field 
artillery blasted against the Soviet 
Mongols. Outer .Mongolia officials 
claimed a force of 200 Japanese and 
Manchukuoans equipped with field guns 
attacked their outpost in the region of 
Lake Bor. Timely arrival of an army 
plane alone saved the outnumbered 
Mongols. 

Spurts of rifle-fire at other points in 
the 1,000-mile unofficial front also 
threatened current Russo-Japanese 
negotiations to settle the long-standing 
boundary disputes. 

Manchukuo reported: Outer Mon- 
golians attacked five frontier guards 
near the Khalka River with machine- 
guns; one Japanese killed. 

Soviet dispatches: Our troops killed 
three Japanese cavalrymen when a 
small party invaded a Soviet island in 
the Argun River. 

Moscow protested a “Japanese invas- 
ion of Outer Mongolia.” Tokyo com- 
plained: “Soviet attacks on Japanese 
soldiers merely inspecting conditions 
along the frontier are outrageous.” 

Russian Vice Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs Stomoniakoff charged: “Jap- 
anese officers, displeased with the bet- 
terment of Soviet-Japanese relations, 
instigated the incidents deliberately.” 


ALLIANCE: Japanese apologists in- 
terpreted the skirmishes as demonstra- 
tions of displeasure by young military 
firebrands, frustrated in February’s 
bloody Tokyo uprising, who wanted to 
fight it out on the border. 

But Premier Hirota’s worries did 
not stop there. From Urga (Ulan Ba- 
tor), Outer Mongolia’s capital, came 
news that the People’s Assembly had 
signed a mutual assistance pact with 
the U.S.S.R. Chief provision: The Sovi- 
ets will come to the rescue with troops 
if the Japanese invade Outer Mongolian 
territory. 


Rumored secret clauses: 1—The Mos- 


cow general staff and Mongolian mili- 
tary chief have dovetailing plans for 











BLACK STAR 
Mongols Shoot at Japanese 
With Rifles From Russia 


action in case of emergency; 2—The 
Urga government has agreed to intrust 
direction of operations to the Soviet 
Army; 3—Russia will back her ally to 
the limit with men, planes, ammunition 
and transport equipment. 

The reported alliance sealed the Far 
Eastern policy that. Stalin outlined a 
month ago. Announcement of large, 
immediate Mongolian army increases 
last week complemented the accord. It 
also called attention anew to the Far 
East’s Danger Zone. 

Outer Mongolia embraces 1,000,000 
square miles, equal to Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, California, Utah, Nevada, 
Washington and Oregon. 

Since Japan created Manchukuo in 
1931, the Outer Mongolians—backed by 
Russia—and the Manchukuoans have 
bickered over boundary lines. Con- 
troversy centers in the region around 
Manchouli, where Siberia, the Puppet 
State and the desert republic come to- 
gether. 

Japan wants to give Manchukuo the 
fertile valleys west of the pine-clad 
Khingan Mountains,—most promising 
unexploited farm belt in the Far East. 

Moscow wants to control them—even 
if indirectly—against the possibility of 
war with Japan. ; 








The descendants of Genghis Khan’s 
Golden Horde want the land because 
they have held it for eight centuries— 
which, being Mongols and stubborn 
fighters—they consider reason enough. 


RAIDERS: Meanwhile their neighbors, 
the Inner Mongolians, had troubles of 
their own last week. Hordes of Chinese 
Communists burned a path ‘through 
Shansi Province fringing the twin Gobi 
State. Capturing towns, murdering 
prominent citizens and confiscating 
property, the Red raiders intensified a 
long-standing campaign to set up a 
Soviet of their own in North China. 

Significantly, Tokyo’s military at- 
tache in Peiping, Takao Imai, growled: 
“If Communists continue to threaten 
peace, the Japanese Army will take ef- 
fective steps.” 


® Gen. Yen Shi-Shan, Governor of 
Shansi, offered $200 reward for each 
ferry boat burned to prevent the Reds 
from crossing the Yellow River. Loyal 
soldiers converted suspected Commu- 
nist spies into living warnings by slit- 
ting their faces from their ears to the 
corners of their mouths. 


Omen: As Tokyo looked to its Asiatic 
problems, ominous words flashed into 
the Foreign Office from London. After 
signing the new naval treaty, the heads 
of the American and British delegations 
had exchanged brief, significant notes. 

Norman Davis to Anthony Eden: 
“. . . It is our understanding that the 
principle of parity between the British 
and American fleets shall continue un- 
changed .. .” Eden to Davis: “...I 
am glad to confirm the correctness of 
your understanding .. .” 

Japanese experts conjectured gloom- 
ily: These declarations could mean an 
Anglo-American alliance on the seas— 
a tacit slap at the Nipponese, who 
walked out of the conference when re- 
fused parity. Such an alliance some 
day might destroy Japan’s domination 
of the Pacific. 


® World newspapers published the dis- 
turbing notes just as Japanese experts 
in London began important new diplo- 
matic conversations with the British 
and Americans. They concerned ex- 
pired Article 19 of the Washington 
Naval Treaty. By this the three pow- 
ers agreed to establish no new fortifi- 
cations or naval bases on strategic 
Pacific islands. 


PHENOMENON: Science in the Steppes; 
Modern Mujik Won’t Hide or Bleat 


In 1887 superstitious Russians quaked 
with fear when the sun vanished be- 
hind the moon. 

This June when the next eclipse 
darkens the steppes—from the Cau- 
casus to the Sea of Japan—there will 
be no peasants bleating in churches or 
hiding in cupboards. Alert atheists of 
the Society of the Militant Godless 
hope a broadside of explanatory 
pamphlets, lectures and motion pictures 
will have the mujiks studying the nat- 
ural phenomenon through smoked 
glasses. 
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GERMANY: Hitler Gets Vote of 
99-t0-0; Voters Get Buttons 


Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels is a thin, 
darkish man, below “Aryan” height. 
Yet his propaganda is kolossal. His 
improvisations outshine any trick that 
Mime the Dwarf, high-pressure mis- 
chiefmaker of the Nordic Gods, would 
have imagined. 

Last week the Reich Minister of Edu- 
cation touched new heights in setting 
the scene for Europe’s great modern 
actor, Adolf Hitler. 


EVERGREEN: Late one evening, the 
author of “My Battle” found himself 
driving slowly through five miles of 
Berlin streets. In almost every win- 
dow candles flickered. Banks of flags 
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Locomotive: Again at Ludwigshaven 
and later at Leipzig, center of human 
enlightenment, the Fuehrer made his 
compelling, idealistic plea. 

Then, Friday, he went to Essen. 
Brownshirts singing in a pouring rain 
welcomed him to the erstwhile Com- 
munist stronghold and escorted his car 
two miles to Big Bertha’s home, the 
Krupp Works. 

As Hitler neared the yawning vault 
of the earth’s largest machine shop, Dr. 
Goebbels spoke smartly into a micro- 
phone: “I will now give the signal... 
HOIST FLAGS!” 

In every village, town and city red 
flags with the black Swastika fluttered 
up. Millions listened at amplifiers again 
heard the Impresario’s impersonal voice: 


“Adolf Hitler—Ist Deutschland!” 
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Hitler Ballot and Candidates: Germans Could Vote for Them but Not Against Them 


and evergreen a foot thick bedecked the 
right-of-way. 

Some of the 1,500,000 who shifted 
and stomped on the sidewalks had 
waited since 4 P.M. Soon 100 loud- 
speakers brought them Hitler’s voice. 

In Deutschland Hall 20,000 cheered 
for six minutes before the Fuehrer 
could begin: 

“Next Tuesday I shall tell the world 
what it is possible for us to do... Un- 
der no circumstances will we submit to 
anything insulting . . . Let others re- 
member this!” His famous forelock 
got in his eyes and he brushed it back. 


“They shall not say it is... just an 
individual fanatic who thinks so! 
“Nein!” Again the forelock. “Nein!” 
Forelock. “Nein!” Same business. 

“I am asked to perform a symbolic 
action ...I have performed the greatest 
one in the world’s history . . . offered 25 
years of peace. 

“I summon the German people to 
show, on Mar. 29... that they sanction 
my act!” 
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.The Krupp sirens shrieked. Every 
factory, locomotive and steamboat 
whistle in the Reich replied. The Man 
Who Is Germany walked into the shed. 

The pandemonium lasted one minute. 
On the second, it ceased. In Berlin a 
Brownshirt struck the Rev. Herman 
Stewart, of Harrisburg, Pa., for failing 
to stand still. For one minute 25,000,- 
000 Germans stood, still and silent, with 
right arms outthrust. 

Adolf Hitler climbed onto an unfin- 
ished locomotive. Search lights sus- 
pended from traveling cranes played on 
him. ‘Through the steel girders’ net- 
work eerie criss-cross shadows fell on 
120,000 listeners. 

Hitler spoke for an hour and a half. 
From Stettin to Friedrichshafen not a 
wheel turned. 


“I see before me not a forge of arms 
of war but of arms of peace . . . Don’t 
talk to me of the sacredness of treaties! 
The only sacred treaty is ... signed by 
equal partners, of their-own free will... 


“I am a‘better Democrat than the 
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Democrats of Western powers... j 
was in 1918, I believe, that an Amer. 
ican talked us into the Fourteen Points 

. We took note of them... acteg 
. .. The others don’t seem to remem. 
ber them today.” 

He struck his rostrum—an upturneg 
locomotive cylinder. 

“I have no hereditary manor or 
landed estate ... Iam not a stockholq. 
er ...I am, I believe, the only states. 


man... who has not even a bank are. 
count!” 
‘So BE I’: 


The Fuehrer wound up 
with a speech at Cologne. Despite fg. 
tigue and hoarseness he found breath 
to shout across the river: “‘A new or. 
der cannot be based on the sterile no. 
tions of a senile generation . . . May 
God bless . . . our fight for freedom, 
honor and peace. Gott hilfe uns!” 


® Sunday morning, Berliners read street 
notices: “Voting begins at 9... al 
laggards will be dragged to the ballot 
box. None shall escape us . . . Every 
voter . . . will receive a button, costing 
10 pfennigs.” 

At 9:45 A.M. Hitler walked into a 
booth and got his button. It said 
“Freedom and bread. Mar. 29, 1936.” 

More than 44 millions of the Fueh- 
rer’s children got buttons—99 per cent 
of the electorate—an all-time record. 
Some 500,000 didnt’ get buttons. They 
voted Nein, which invalidated their bal- 
lots. 

One man who dared storm-troopers 
to take: him ‘to the polls wasn’t both- 
ered: 66-year-old. Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria, “pretender” to the British 
throne (see page 21), and Catholic 
monarchist whose old-fashioned spiked 
helmet has been a:thorn in the Fueh- 
rer’s side. 


RHINELAND: Satite*for Italian Wolf 
Need Not Be Sauce for German Eagle 


In London, the League Council faced 
what diplomats call a fait aécompli 
and adjourned indefinitely. 

The accomplished fact: After twelve 
months of discreet silence, Adolf Hit- 
ler-had burst into the Rhineland with 
troops, established Germany as an 
equal wfth her neighboring powers and 
laughed off their collective protests and 
threats. 

“The Council,” proclaimed Presid- 
ing Officer Stanley Bruce, “considers 
that any further action on its part 
should remain in abeyance. . .” 


No one denied this.° All significant 
action revolved around. the moves of 
Germany, a League non-member. The 
diplomats awaited an answer to the 
one significant question: How would 
Hitler receive the Locarno powers’ de- 
mands, issued by Britain a fortnight 
ago as a White Paper? 


Among other things, the plan en- 
visaged an Anglo-Italian army to po- 
lice the Rhineland pending settlement 
of the dispute between..Germany and 
France and Belgium. 

Three minutes after the League had 
disbanded, a German plane skipped to 
a stop at Croydon: -Within an hour 
Special - “Ambassador: Joachim von Rib- 
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REARMAMENT ON THE RHINE 
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The Germgqns Say They Brought No Heavy Guns Into the Rhineland; the French 
Say the Contrary and Dig in Along the Border to Guard Against Emergency 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 


Two Customs Guards—German and French—Look Just as Friendly as the Alsatian and Rhenish Boys 
at the International Boundary Marker. The French Village Pillbox Guard Seems Bored .. . 





WIDE WORLD NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM po WORLD 
- « « So Does Dino Grandi as French League Minister Paul-Boncour. Emerges With Foreign Minister Flandin 
From One More Vain Talk. German Ambassador von Hoesch, Walking Away, Is Not Leaving the European Picture 
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bentrop had put the German Reply in 
Foreign Minister Eden’s hands: 

Hitler found the White Paper “based 
on a new attempt to establish Ger- 
many’s inequality .. . Germany must 
reject all the proposals . . . which de- 
fame her honor anew...’”’ The Fuehrer 
promised that this week—following the 
elections—he would submit a list of 
counterproposals. 

And meanwhile, the “private talks” 
continued. 

Britain’s patience with the tempor- 
izing in Berlin gave the French new 
cause for polite expletives. Foreign 
Minister Flandin went so far as to give 
out an interview with peculiar Musso- 
linian overtones: 

“For reasons known only to herself, 
Britain has chosen the position of um- 
pire ... Whose fault will it be if the 
rising generation reflects only the bit- 
terness resulting from Britain’s fail- 
ing us at every turn?” 


CGeEsTURES: Before a noisy House of 
Commons, Anthony Eden denied: “We 
are not arbiters ... but guarantors of 
the (Locarno) treaty. . .” 

With a gesture of resignation, he 
brought a chorus of protestations: “I 
am not prepared to be the first For- 
eign Secretary to go back on the Brit- 
ish signature” of the pact guaranteeing 
the safety of France and Belgium. 

The White Paper must not be taken 
as an ultimatum—merely as a sug- 
gestion. Again, its provisions for con- 
sultation between the army staffs of 
Britain and France “are only for the 
purposes of ... the Locarno treaty... 
It is vital . . . that the interests of 
France and Belgium be maintained...” 

But these countries “may become in- 
volved . .. call for help in a conflict 
that is not ours... The people of this 
country are determined that this shall 
not happen!” 

Thundering cheers. The legislators 
who had booed and damned the Hoare- 
Laval plan to end aggressive Italy’s 
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war by scuttling Ethiopia’s hopes, now 
readily would poleaxe France to keep 
the friendship of aggressive Germany. 
Public sentiment left them no other 
choice. 

Ironically, Eden’s next words bore 
an echo of Premier Baldwin’s abject 
apologies over the Hoare-Laval 
scheme: “I freely admit . . . faults in 
the White Paper . .. Our justification 
lies in this: in a moment of crisis, it 
allayed the prospect of war!” 


Contrast: A straddle of the finest 
Conservative school, jibed the Opposi- 
tion. The chief Labor spokesman, ex- 
Foreign Affairs Under-Secretary Dal- 
ton, became pungent: 

“Think .. . Our soldiers bivouacked 
with the Italians in the Rhineland... 
reading their newspapers in which the 
name of Britain is hissed and jeered!” 

The government’s action had fanned 
new flames of anti-French sentiment: 
“Public opinion and the Labor Party 
will not support economic or military 
sanctions against Germany! 

“We draw distinctions between the 
Reich and Italy ... we should proceed 
vigorously with sanctions against 
Italy!” 

David Lloyd George, wartime Pre- 
mier, didn’t want to draw distinctions 
and thought the whole thing a mess. 
The white-maned Welsh calamity-seer 
thrust out a forefinger that traced 
1914 in the somber Commons air: 

“There ought to be no ambiguity 
about something which concerns the 
lives of millions of young men... We 
said we would not encourage the 
French or the Germans... but... 
the military arrangements had begun 
to work ... there was war! 

“Sir Edward Grey gave exactly the 
same answer that the Foreign Secre- 
tary gives us today: that the military 
arrangements do not involve a pact...” 


ALLIANCE: Taking no chances, French 
and Soviet representatives last week 
signed their non-aggression treaty in 
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Paris. This agreement Hitler naq 
cited to justify his Locarno breach. 

Then Foreign Minister Flandin went 
to a microphone and broadcast his 
nation’s cry of anguish: 

“What .. . tribunal will Germany 
recognize? . . . Does the Fuehrer in- 
tend to question the status of Danzig 
‘ does he accept the status of 
Memel? 

“To what colonies do his claims ex- 
tend? Yes or no—does Monsieur Hit- 
ler renounce any form of annexation 
in Schleswig .. . Silesia . . . Czecho- 
slovakia ... Switzerland .. .?” 

Rebroadcasts flung the questions on 
the four winds in five languages. No- 
body heard an answer. 


BRITAIN: The Queen Mary Gets 
Ready to Be Queen of the Main 


“Full speed astern!” 

Along the Clyde’s green banks, 1,000,- 
000 men, women and children held 
their breaths. Britain’s new Queen of 
the Seas, off on her first trip and a 
stone’s throw from her yard, already 
was in peril! 

A tug hawser had snapped. Caught 
in a cross-wind, the Queen Mary swung 
ominously to starboard in the narrow 
channel. 


Bridge gongs clanged. Tugs snorted 
and strained. The floating monster’s 
machinery burst into a full-throated 
roar. But in vain. With a shudder in 
each of her 1,018 feet, she struck mud- 
banks fore and aft. 


For twenty agonizing mimutes tugs 
strove to free the $30,000,000 ship: her 
80,773 tons of steel and trappings 
threatened to break her in the middle. 
At last, helped by the full tide, she 
floated once more. 

Undamaged, with her freshly painted 
black hull, snow-white superstructure 
and triple red-black stacks aglint in 
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the sun, the Queen Mary moved slowly 
toward the open waters of the Firth. 
The 15-mile trip down the twisting 
Clyde took two hours. 

Three days later, after a leisurely 
trip south, the great liner slid grace- 
fully up the English Channel, exchanged 
salutes with the New York-bound Bre- 
men, and at her home port, Southamp- 
ton, entered the world’s largest dry- 
dock for a final clean-up before starting 
her sea trials. 


Riwatry: British experts predicted 
the Queen Mary would easily boost 
the King’s merchant marine to its old 
unchallenged supremacy. They laughed 
at doubts that she would wrest the 
North Atlantic Blue Ribbon from the 
Normandie when she steams for New 
York next month. To improve on the 
rakish French liner’s 4 days 11 hours 
42 minutes the Queen will have to 
average a warship speed of 30 knots. 

Last week, as a preliminary skir- 
mish to the battle for Top Dog ranking 
on the high seas, British and French 
officials renewed months-old wrangling 
over sizes. Before the Queen Mary left 
Clydebank, the British gave their ri- 
vals a nasty shock: She grossed, they 
proadeast, 80,773 tons—some _ 7,500 
above 1935 estimates—against the Nor- 
mandie’s 79,280. 

Within a few hours the French Line 
hit back: “Recent structural altera- 
tions” have increased the Normandie’s 
tonnage to 82,799. 


THE CROWN: Edward VIII Helps Rebels 


Denounce Him in Favor of Pretender 


Edward VIII is no King, but an im- 
postor—to 100-odd of his loyal sub- 
jer ts. 

Usually these Jacobites hold their 
annual field day in London on Jan. 30, 
anniversary of the execution of Charles 
I. Though they take their name from 
James II, last of the Stuarts, they 
make the Martyr King their hero. 

This year, out of respect for George 
V’s death, the Jacobites postponed their 
ceremony until Mar. 27—31l1th anni- 
versary of Charles I’s accession. Across 
Trafalgar Square with whining bag- 
pipes the grizzled men and women 
marched to the Martyr’s statue, a few 
feet from the spot where Cromwell's 
Puritans lopped off his head on a bitter 
Winter morning. 

Royal buglers, loaned for the oc- 
casion by Edward, summoned the 
ghosts of three centuries to pledge 
allegiance to the Catholic line which a 
Protestant Parliament ousted in the 
year 1688. 

Then the Jacobites laid a wreath and 
proclaimed their Dream King of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland: Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria (see page 18), 
descendant of Charles I’s daughter 
Henrietta; first in the Stuart line of 
Succession; and one of Wilhelm II’s 
outstanding World War generals. 


* Unperturbed by this act of high 
treason, the real King bought himself 
a new $5,000 Buick with a folding 
desk. On this Edward may initial 
State papers as he commutes between 
York House, his town home attached 
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to St. James’s Palace, and Fort Belve- 
dere, his battlemented villa near Wind- 
sor. 


® In his traveling office Edward last 
week drove up to Buckingham Palace 
to keep an appointment with his 
mother. In succession to himself, Ed- 
ward created Queen Mary Grand 
Master of the Most Excellent Order of 
the British Empire—first woman ever 
to head an order of chivalry. Grand 
Master Mary may hear from an uneasy 
vassal: Ras Seyoum, bearded, bull- 
eyed opponent of Marshal Badoglio. 


® Workers tearing down Adelphi Ter- 
race, historic Georgian row on the 
Thames embankment, suddenly dropped 
their picks and doffed their caps.. Out 
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SPAIN: Peasants Jump the Gun 
In the New Regime’s Land Rush 


Sixty thousand peasants armed with 
sickles and hoes last week swept over 
great farming estates in Badajoz, 
Spain’s largest Province. 


They drove out terrified overseers, 
distributed the properties among them- 
selves by a pre-arranged plan, and 
raised the Red flag of the “Workers’ 
Republic” in 263 villages. They hoped 
to fulfill Lenin’s prophecy that “Spain 
will be the second Communist country 
in Europe.” 


The landowners, most of whom live 
in Madrid, appealed desperately to 
Premier Manuel Azana. At once he 


EUROPEAN 


In This Church Expectant Spanish Mothers Used to Say Their Prayers 


of a green limousine stepped a heavily- 
veiled woman. 


Breaking three months of absolute 
mourning, Queen Mary had gone forth 
unannounced. She wanted to seg the 
former home of Charles Dickens, 
George Bernard Shaw, J. M. Barrie, 
H. G. Wells and the Savage Club be- 
fore it becomes a block of modern 
offices. 


® Traditionally on Maundy Thursday, 
Christian rulers wash the feet of beg- 
gars as the Savior did on the eve of 
his Passion. Queen Elizabeth minis- 
tered to twelve tatterdemalions after 
yeomen had scrubbed and scented their 
extremities. 

In Britain the custom lapsed with 
the death of James, the last Stuart. 
George V nominally revived the cere- 
mony in 1932, but administered money 
instead of soap. To 84 selected paupers 
—one man and one woman for each 
year of his life—Edward will give 84 
specially minted pennies. 





sent motorized storm police, who swift- 
ly disciplined the impatient proletar- 
ians. 


The Premier told the peasants that 
the extensive Badajoz estates would be 
divided legally as confiscation proceeds 
under the constitutional agrarian re- 
form. Later 20,000 Badajoz peasants 
swarmed back over big estates and 
started farming operations under a 
Communistic plan. Riotings and strikes 
flared in other provinces. 


® Meanwhile Red-panic had started an 
exodus of citizens and capital. To 
break it, Azana issued two decree; un- 
precedented under the Republic. 1— 
He declared Bank of Spain notes non- 
negotiable abroad without special 
authority. 2—He suspended “until fur- 
ther notice” issuance of passports to 
citizens. 

Reasonable forecast: Unless Don 
Manuel proves himself still more 
masterful in controlling the explosive 
situation, Jose Maria Gil Robles and 
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his Catholic-Army allies will attempt 
to set up a Directory for a death drive 
against communism. 


. 
IRELAND: Rebels Kill Admiral 
Who Turned Recruiting Officer 


The servants had climbed the slope 
to visit in Castletownsend village. 

Vice Admiral Henry Boyle Somer- 
ville and his wife sat reading in the 
study of Point House—queer, hexago- 
nal manor perched on wild cliffs near 
the southwestern tip of Ireland. 

It was 9:30 P.M. The only sound 
came from the Atlantic, growling on 
the rocks below. Then—a knock. The 
72-year-old retired Admiral—he had 
fought in the 1882 Egyptian campaign 
and in the World War—muttered some- 
thing about “more young men wanting 
to join,” and went to the hall. 

His wife heard him open the door, 
then a strange conversation: 

“Are ye Mistorr Somerville?” 

“TI am Admiral Somerville. What do 
you—” 

Reply, a pistol-crack. 

In the doorway Mrs. Somerville 
found her husband bleeding to death 
from a wound in the chest. She thought 
she saw four men running. Then she 
fainted. When she came to, she called 
police. 

On the gravel path constables found 
automobile tracks. Only other clue: a 
Join-the-Navy poster, to which the 
killers had pinned two notes made up 
with newsprint: “Recruiter for the 
British. This is a warning” and “A 
British agent who has sent 52 boys to 
the British Army ... He will send no 
more.” 

At Cork, authorities recalled violent 
objections by Republican extremists 
to the growing Irish enlistments in 
the expanding British Navy. Fearing 
further terrorism, they circulated a 
notice: “The government will not tol- 
erate . .. gunmen must be taught a 
lesson.” 


But the gunmen still ran, this week, 
in the wild free dells of Erin. 


MEXICO: Mountain-God Claims 
A Forfeit of Fourteen Lives 


Most beautiful mountain in the 
Western Hemisphere is the one with 
the difficult name, Popocatepetl. The 
dormant volcano is even handsomer 
than its utterly unpronounceable neigh- 
bor, Ixtaccihuatl, 10 miles away. 

From more than 17,000 feet above 
the sea, the ever-white peaks of Smoke 
Mountain and White Woman beckon to 
every visitor in Mexico City. 

One bright morning last week six 
women and eight men flew dangerous- 
ly close to the sparkling, blinding 
snows of Popocatepetl. 

Lazy Indian potters in Amecameca 
—Town Upon a Town—saw the tri- 
motored passenger plane making for 
Smoke Mountain and shook their 
heads. Centuries ago its lava buried 


their wicked forefathers. Since then, 
Amecamecans—dwelling over Mexico’s 
Pompeii—have made sacrifices to ap- 
pease the irascible Mountain-god. 

At 11:03 A.M. a Pan-American Air- 
ways radio operator puzzled over 2 
suddenly interrupted message: ‘“Pass- 
ing over Amec.. .” 

Two hours later an Indian shepherd 
found the wreck. Strewn cameras 
helped airway engineers piece together 
a plausible story. 

To give his passengers “good shots” 
the pilot had dipped low between the 
two volcanoes—too low. Realizing the 
outmoded craft would fail to lift in the 


aaleabateshene. 
Princess Marie-Jose: She 
Sailed Away in the Rain 


plateau’s rarefied air, he turned to 
avert a mountain-crash. 

But old Popocatepetl reached out an 
invisible hand—a tricky airgust slapped 
down the plane. From the wreckage, 
stuck to the mighty slope like a 
crushed gnat, workers extricated the 
charred remains of the crew of four 
and of: 

Prince Adolf zu Schaumburg-Lippe, 
wealthy ex-World War colonel; his wife 
of sixteen years, Elizabeth-Ellen, and 
their eight friends—three men and five 
women. They had interrupted a South 
American cruise and chartered the 
plane to fly to Guatemala. 

The Prince was related to the ex- 
Kaiser through his late uncle, Adolf— 
husband of Wilhelm’s sister Victoria. 
In 1927, after Adolf’s death, Victoria 
caused an international fuss by marry- 
ing the pseudo-Prince, Alexander Zoub- 
koff. The Russian died two months 
ago, a penniless waiter, in Luxemburg. 


—= 


CHURCH: Mexico Reopens the Shrines 
But Takes Liberties With the Rules 


Last year anti-Catholic riots blazeq 
in Mexico. Communistic peasants 
burned religious buildings, persecuted 
priests and chased nuns. Scores died 
in bloody clashes against the faithfu). 

To satisfy his raging Red constity- 
ents, President Lazaro Cardenas closed 
4,000 of Mexico’s 5,000 churches, forced 
bishops into exile, and confiscated a]] 
religious properties. Estimated addi- 
tion to national assets: $278,500,000. 

Last week Catholics rejoiced when 
the Executive authorized reopening 
most of the shrines. Church Officials 
hoped the move meant a modification 
of the government’s harsh anti-church 
policies. But many Catholics questioned 
Cardenas’s sincerity. 

They saw in his action “a political 
maneuver .. . an effort to remove 
Catholic opposition to the Socialistic 
education program ... hoping Mexico’s 
16,000,000 Catholics will send their 
children to government schools.” 

In the State of Guanajuato, several 
hundred Catholics surrounded schools 
to protest the teaching of socialism. 
Soldiers killed 16, wounded scores. 

They observed that in hundreds of 
churches mass cannot be held. State 
laws restrict the number of priests to 
one for 80,000 faithful. 

In Tabasco and Campeche, Red 
strongholds, churches reopened. But— 
priests must marry before officiating! 
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HARAR: 37 Pilgrims to African 
Mecca, and Mecca Is No More 








Harar, city of beautiful women, is 
no more. At least, little remains of 
Haile Selassie’s native town, if 37 
Italian aviators told the truth. 

The birdmen appeared over Ethiopia’s 
second largest center one morning last 
week and circled for half an hour. 
This gave 40,000 inhabitants—includ- 
ing the allegedly beautiful women—a 
chance to evacuate the East African 
Mecca through the five gates in its 
high mud walls. 

Then the bombs rained down on 
mosque and bazaar. They also shat- 
tered the radio station, the Catholic 
church, the French mission and the 
municipal jail. The Ethiopians com- 
plained of 40 dead, 120 wounded. 


® In the North, Marshal Badoglio con- 
tinued his advance toward Lake Tana 
and built roads in the direction of 
Haile Selassie’s mountain camp. To 
reach this, the Italians will have to 
cross a chasm 6,000 feet deep and 5 
miles wide. 


® For the last six weeks of the Little 
Rains it has not rained in Ethiopia. 
But in Naples it poured as the Massa- 
wa-bound Cesarea steamed out. 

At the rail, Crown Princess Marie- 
Jose leaned on a blue cushion presented 
by the crew and waved a uniformed 
arm. For 45 days she will nurse 
Italian wounded in East Africa. 





“You can tell its a PACKARD from here’ 


'MHE INDIVIDUALITY of the Packard 

120 stands out in sharp contrast 
» most 1936 cars. 

You recognize a Packard even at 
distance because your eye has been 
ained to do so by thirty years of 
lherencetothe most beautiful motor 
ir lines in the world. 

It is difficult to over-estumate the 
nportance of this. 

It means, first, that people im- 
iediately know what car you are 
riving. You are at once identified 
s a Packard owner. But more im- 
ortant, it means that your car does 
ot become labelled as a style antique 


as soon as the next“new model” time 
rolls around. Because Packard con- 
siders its old owners in its quest for 
new ones, no radically different 
model outmodes your car. 

And we believe the Packard 120 is 
the safest car to buy out of income. 
For it will remain in style long after 
the last payment is forgotten. This is 
one of the reasons Packard urges you 
to match Packard 120against the field. 
Here are some others... 

There has never been a car of this 
size and weight that handled so easily. 

There has never been a “thousand 
dollar” car that rides so comfortably. 


There has never been a car of this 
price with anything like the fine-car 
quality, fine-car luxury and fine-car 
prestige. 

And we honestly believe there has 
never been a car that will need so little 
service. Further, if you will check the 
charges for service on the Packard 
120 against those of other cars in its 
price class, you will find Packard’s 
charges on the average fully as low 
or lower. 

To discover which 1936 car 
offers you the greatest value, match 
Packard 120 against the field. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


BEFORE YOU BUY FROM HABIT OR HEARSAY... 


mile Packard 120 against the field! 990 to {75 


AT FACTORY- STANDARD ACCESSORY GROUP EXTRA 
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A Douglas Bi-Motor Transport Warms Up at The Outboard Motorboat Takes to 
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The No. 4 Ranking National Women’s Tennis Star, Carolin Babcock, Goes Through the Paces of an Iwerh 
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Elfreide Kaun Comes a Cropper in the German Summer Olympic Trials 





| Let's drag it out 
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Business habits hide waste and leakage 
that can be stopped...tiurned into profit! 


Business HABITS? In many thousands of offices. ..in all 
kinds and sizes of business .. . there are many waste- 
ful methods which by long usage have become habits. 

Certain tasks are performed in certain ways, without 
weighing the expense. Errors creep in but they are not 
measured in terms of expense dollars. Opportunities 


for progress are too often sacrificed for lack of modern 
cost-saving methods. 


Let's drag expense out into the open and examine 
it... critically and thoroughly. Such action will reveal 
many opportunities to add to profits out of savings. And 
every expense dollar saved is a 100% profit dollar. 


Flowing over your desk and over desks in all depart- 
ments... day after day ... are many forms necessary 
to conduct the business. A large percentage of these 
bear names, numbers, product descriptions and other 
repeated data which could be written 10 to 50 times 


faster, more legibly and errorless by Addressograph. 

Throughout the world Addressograph is saving 
large sums of money by speeding up and simplifying 
the paper work in all divisions of business . . . in office 
routine for non-commercial organizations... and in 
local, state and federal government offices. 

If you are using Addressograph, our nearest repre- 
sentative will be glad to show you how to expand ifs 
saving power. If you are not utilizing the advantages 
of this modem business machine, he will glad; 
demonstrate the many ways in which it will reduc« 
expense for you and help to build up profits. 

Consult principal city telephone books or write i 
Addressograph Company, Division of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, for valuabl: 
information. Name- and Data-Writing Machines 
priced as low as $48.00, and sold on convenient terms 





ADDRESSOGRAPH REDUCES EXPENSES 
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Born: To the former Sarah Brisbane, 
daughter of Arthur Brisbane, Hearst 
editor and columnist, and John Reagan 
McCrary, a son, Michael, in New York. 


..To the former Magdalena Greenslet 
and John Huston Finley Jr., son of The 
New York Times associate editor, a 
son, in Boston, Mass. 


...To Gordon Dionne, cousin of the 
father of the quintuplets, and Mrs. 
Dionne, identical twins, Rosemarie and 
Rosalie, in Milwaukee, Wis. 


_..To Mrs. Gertrude Karns, weight 745 
pounds, and Cliff Karns, weight 304, a 

ughter, weight 9 pounds, 3 ounces, at 
Shreveport, La. , 


BinTHDAY: Andrew W. Mellon, ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury, 81, Mar. 24. 
His Pittsburgh office explained why he 
wouldn’t give a birthday interview: 
“Mr. Mellon is returning to a confer- 
ence that: began Saturday at 2 o’clock 
and didn’t stop until 7. It might easily 
last that long today.” 


... Associate Justice George Sutherland 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 74, Mar. 25. .After work, he 
attended “a small dinner’ at the Wash- 
ington home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Walter A. Bloedorn. 


... Arturo Toscanini, who retires at the 
end of the season as conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, 69, Mar. 25. After conducting 
a special all-Wagner program, he re- 
ceived the greatest ovation in his 
career. 


MarriED: Elsie Alexandra Carol Gros- 
venor, daughter of Gilbert Grosvenor, 
president of the National Geographic 
Society, and granddaughter of Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone, to Dr. Walter Kendall Myers, at 
the Grosvenor home near Bethesda, Md. 


...Mrs. George Herbert Harries, widow 
of the wartime commander of the Port 
of Brest, France, and the man to whom 
she was engaged before her marriage 
to General Harries, Howard Irish, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Trust Co. of 
Pittsburgh, at the Church of the Cove- 
nant, Washington. 


... Freddie Rich, orchestra leader, and 
Eula Marlene Mitchell of Chicago, by a 
Justice of the Peace at Armonk, N. Y. 


... Tess Slesinger, novelist who wrote 
“The Unpossessed,” and Frank Davis, 
film director, by Earl A. Freeman, 
“marrying justice’ of Yuma, Ariz. 
“We had a day off,” said the couple, “so 
we eloped.” 


ARRIVED: Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Republican ex-Governor General of the 
Philippines, in New York, after a five- 
week visit to England. His impression 
of the European situation: “The music 
s0es round and round. No one knows 
Whether they are standing on their 
head or their feet or what tomorrow 
will bring, but they fear the worst.” 


DEPARTED: Alfonso, Count of Cova- 
a, and former Crown Prince of 





HARRIS & EWING 


Andrew Mellon: Too Busy 
to Talk on His Birthday 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Irish: 
Twice Engaged, Just Married 


Gloria Vanderbilt: Ill 


Her Overstay Her 
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Spain, from Havana, for France. Still 
crippled from the leg abscess which, 
coupled with the hereditary bleeding 
disease of hemophilia, recently threat- 
ened his life, the Count sailed unac- 
companied by his Cuban wife. He ad- 
mitted he might at last see his father, 
the ex-King, who has never forgiven 
the Prince since he married a com- 
moner. 


...Grace Moore opera singer and film 
actress, from New York for her villa at 
Cannes, France. She said the comple- 
tion of her last picture, in which she 
was a dairy maid, forced her to take 
a vacation: “Milking Margie was the 
climax ... The director had a double 
to do the milking while I sang. When 
I volunteered, he had me milk Margie 
and sing at the same time for seven 
hours. No cow can stand that. Margie 
was swishing her tail around and moo- 
ing whenever I hit a high note. I was 
ready to collapse when it was over.” 

Sick List: Eamon de Valera, Presi- 
dent of the Irish Free State Council 
(operation in Zurich, Switzerland, for 
advanced cataract of the eye): appar- 
ently successful, but definite result was 
unpredictable until a few days elapsed. 


.-- Gloria Vanderbilt, 13-year-old prin- 
cipal in a long-standing custody battle 
between her mother and her aunt, Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney (grip): recov- 
ering in her mother’s apartment where 
she had to stay all week instead of for 
just the customary week-end permitted 
by the decision, which the Supreme 
Court on Monday refused to review. 


..-.-Senator Edward Prentiss Costigan 
of Colorado (“complication resulting 
from a bad cold and overwork”): “un- 
able to return to the Senate for at least 
a week.” 


Diep: George R. Dale, 69, ex-Mayor 
of Muncie, Ind., and publisher of a 
small weekly newspaper, The Post- 
Democrat, that made him nationally 
known as a foe of the Ku Klux Klan, 
of a cerebral hemorrhage, in Muncie. 


... William J. Bogan, 65, Chicago’s Su- 
perintendent of Schools for eight years, 
of heart disease, in Chicago. 


..-Jotaro Yamomoto, 69, financier who 
was the J. P. Morgan of Japan, and 
adviser of the aristocratic Seiyukai 
party, in Tokyo. 


-+-Oscar Asche, 64, author, producer, 
and in the English production leading 
man of the musical comedy “Chu Chin 
Chow,” which had a longer run in Lon- 
don than any other play ever produced, 
of a heart attack, in Marlow, Bucking- 
hamshire. 


.-- Paul T. McCullough, 52, for 30 
years a member of the comedy team of 
Clark & McCullough, after slashing his 
throat with a razor, in Medford, Mass. 


..- Horacio Vasquez, 75, revolutionist 
and three times President of the Do- 
minican Republic, in Ciudad Trujillo. 


... Takukichi Kawasaki, new Minister 
of Commerce in the Cabinet formed by 
Koki Hirota after the recent Japanese 
military revolt, of pneumonia, in Tokyo. 
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SWIMMING: Michigan Sirokes 
Past Yale in Nationals Again 





Probably the cleanest college sport 
is swimming at Yale. Before anyone 
can enter the sacred waters of cathe- 
dral-like Payne Whitney Memorial 
gymnasium he must take a foot bath, 
stand naked under a hot shower, and 
walk—bowlegged jockey fashion— 
over a hobby-horse mechanism that 
sprays him from the ground up. 

At the end of the day, helmeted div- 
ers descend into the pool and with 
vacuum cleaners collect hairs and 
wads of ear-plug cotton from the floor 
and side walls. The water, constantly 
changing and brightened by sub-sur- 
face lights, looks pure enough to drink. 

In keeping with these immaculate 
conditions, Yale swimmers have built 
up a spotless record unparalleled in 
college competition. Back in the days 
when Helen Wills was a pigtailed girl 
winning her first national tennis titles, 
when Bobby Jones began to dominate 
golf, the Elis started a streak of dual- 
meet victories that’s still intact—151 
in a row. 

All credit for Yale’s swimming suc- 
cess is heaped on coach Bob Kiphuth, 
who hates the water and wears non- 
skid paper shower-room sandals over 
his shoes so that he won’t fall into the 
pool by mistake. With a winning smile 
and an encouraging word for everyone, 
Kiphuth lures his boys through more 
wearying calisthenics than they would 
endure for any other man. 

But so far, Kiphuth’s body-building 
technique has failed to bring Yale one 
great swimming prize—the National 
Collegiate meet for individuals. Year 
after year Michigan produces a few 
more stars than any other college can 
offer. How well-balanced Yale and 


brightly-spotted Michigan would make 
out in a dual meet, no one knows. They 
never match strokes in a private con- 
test. 
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Jack Kasley: 
Stroke He Flits Through the W ater 
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This year Yale missed out again. In 
the National Collegiates last week no 
Eli won a first place. Michigan divers 
soared to low board and high board 
honors. Michigan mermen led the 300- 
yard medley relay. And Jack Kasley, 
curly-haired 20-year-old Michigan 
breast-stroke star, set world’s records 
at 200 yards (2:25.5) and at 200 
meters (2:37.2). Like one of Gar 
Wood’s speedboats on choppy waters, 
Kasley bobbed along using the butter- 
fly breaststroke all the way (a wind- 
mill motion of both arms simultaneous- 
ly, so strenuous that others can main- 
tain it for only short spurts). After 
graduation next year, the human aqua- 
plane plans to take up aviation. 

In the future Bob Kiphuth expects 
to have at least one world record 
breaker of his own. John Macionis 
(pronounced ‘“Mas-shown-us’’) last 
week failed by only the length of his 
hand to beat Washington’s Jack Me- 
dica in the 220 free style. Medica, the 
weak-sighted ace who can’t see the 
end of a pool yet holds every world’s 
record from 200 to 1,500 meters, grad- 
uates this June. 

“Macionis,” says Kiphuth, “is the 
greatest boy I’ve ever had at Yale. 
He gladly offers to swim on my relay 
teams rather than seek personal glory 
in individual events. He will dominate 
college swimming in 1937 and 1938.” 


GRAND NATIONAL: Fluke Gives 
The Race to Last Year’s Victor 


Over the dreary, treeless flats of Ain- 
tree last week roared a babel of British 
accents — Scotland’s burr, Ireland’s 
brogue, Mayfair’s gargle, Lancashire’s 
drawl and Whitechapel’s H-less cock- 
ney. Under a chill Spring sun, a quar- 
ter of a million Britons shouted expect- 
antly as 35 horses paraded to the post 
for the start of the 98th Grand National 
Steeplechase. The year’s most difficult 
race—4% miles over 30 jumps—was 
about to begin. 

The crowd fidgeted impatiently while 


hme ce 





_ WIDE WORLD 
Reynoldstown Rang the Bell for a 
Telephone Operator and a Stenographer 
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two outsiders dallied.. Emancipator jp. 
sisted on facing the wrong way. Pro. 
vocative nibbled at the starting tape. 
And calmly at attention stood the four 


big favorites, 


ready to go: 


Golden 


Miller, 1934 winner; Avenger; Castle 
Irwell, the American jumper owned and 
mounted by George H. 
wick; and Reynoldstown, victor last 


year. 


(Pete) Bost- 


Finally the starter decided all the 
horses were in line. He pressed a but- 
ton, snapped the tape, and they were off. 

At the very first jump down went one 
favorite, Golden Miller. 
jockey remounted. Halfway around the 
course, Golden Miller decided he’d had 
enough. Approaching another jump, he 
sat down and slid into the fence. Mean- 
time Davy Jones, 100 to 1 outsider, 
galloped into the lead and held it. 

Soon another favorite lost his footing. 
Avenger stumbled at a jump, fell and 
broke his neck—first Grand Nationa! 
fatality in 10 years. Then, with eight 
jumps to go, Castle Irwell faded. 


Davey Jones, 


with 


Doggedly his 


Reynoldstown 


close behind, pulled away from the field, 
Three jumps from the finish, Davey 
Jones spurted to a five-length lead. Vic- 
tory seemed certain. But suddenly he 
swung off the course. 
cantered to a gift victory. 
Later Anthony Mildmay, the detour- 
ing horse’s jockey, explained: ‘‘My reins 


broke. 


Reynoldstown 


I couldn’t keep Davey on the 


course. I should have won.” 

So Reynoldstown became the first 
horse to win the Grand National two 
years running since The Colonel turned 
the trick in 1869-70. Major Noel Fur- 
long, owner of 9-year-old gelding, re- 


ceived a check for $35,000 


(£7,000). 


But bookies, who wanted an outsider to 
win, weren’t so happy; the race cost 
them an estimated $2,000,000. 

The five Americans who held first 
prize $150,000 Irish Hospitals Sweep- 
stake tickets on Reynoldstown included 
the usual telephone operator, the usual 


stenographer, 


a_ sailor, 


a housewife 


named Fannie Lebowitz, and a poverty- 
stricken 71-year-old bachelor. 
All but one of the winners welcomed 















ACME 


Blanche Howe Earned First Prize for 
Looks, Honorable Mention for Skill 
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newspaper men and announced plans to 
spend their fortunes. The stenographer, 
Martha Wellington, of The New Yorker 
magazine, grumbled that the details of 
her life were her own business. So re- 
porters returned to their desks and 
wrote that Miss Wellington is 40—much 
older than she looks—and that she hates 
dogs. 
* 


SHORTS: Sub-Par Golf; Overtime 
Hockey; Beauty and the Basket 


During late March every year, 
Bobby Jones takes his golf clubs out 
of cold storage and sets his home 
course, the Augusta National links, on 
fire. These are trial rounds for his one 
annual appearance against America’s 
leading golfers. Last week, with the 
help of his original magic “Calamity 
Jane” putter, he broke the course 
record with a 64 (9 birdies); next day 
he scored a sub-par 70. 

When the Masters’ tournament gets 
under way this week, Jones’s scores 
will undoubtedly soar much higher. He 
finished 13th in 1934; 25th last Spring. 
Since his “retirement,” he has never 
displayed the same nerve control under 
stress that he had during his all-year- 
round golfing days. 

BASKETBALL: The technique displayed 
at the Women’s National A.A.U. tour- 
nhament in Wichita, Kan., last week 
brought the teams no headlines. But 
the girls had their way of making up 
for that. They pranced about the 
court in shining silk form-fitting uni- 
forms—sure-fire targets for photog- 
raphers. And, as if to justify the cos- 
tumes, they invited spectators to vote 
one of them “Beauty Queen.” The 
honor went to Blanche Howe, green- 
eyed forward of the Topeka Sewells. 
Runner-up beauty last year, and given 
honorable All-American mention for 
her play last week, Miss Howe laughs 
at the contention ‘that Sport and good 
looks don’t mix,’ . 

After the beauty contest, the girls 
got down to serious goal-shooting. In 





preliminary rounds, the Tulsa Stenos, 
champions for two years, had little 
opposition. The Eldorado (Ark.) 
Lions began with a record 103-2 rout 
of the Wichita Centrals, and swept on 
to the finals. Then the Stenos nosed 
out the Lions, 23-22—first team in his- 
tory to take the title three times run- 
ning. 

Hockey: Ice fans usually welcome 
the prospect of an overtime game: it 
means they get something for nothing. 
But last week in Montreal they got 
more than even the most rabid fans 
could hope for. Through three regu- 
lation and five overtime periods, De- 
troit and Montreal, Stanley Cup con- 
tenders, battled without a score. Play 
slowed to the tempo of a slow-motion 
movie. Spectators yawned, squirmed 
and wished they had brought cushions. 


Finally Modere Bruneteau, Detroit 
rookie who had been kept out of most 
of the game, took the puck near the 
net and whanged it past the goalie. 
The crowd gasped its relief. The clock 
showed 2:20 A.M. Total playing time: 
1 hour 56 minutes 30 seconds—longest 
National League game on record. 

Bripce: One evening last week, an 
Erie (Pa.) Hebrew Institute bridge 
party buzzed along in unspectacular 
auction fashion. (Only a handful of 
people in the town play contract, con- 
sidered by Erians a game for the “‘idle 
rich.’’) 

At one table, Mrs. Paul Rotman, 
Mrs. J. S. Wexler, Mrs. Isadore Stein 
and Mrs. Rose Baum chatted amiably 
between bids. Then, after a thorough 
shuffle, a cut and a square deal, they 
picked up their hands. Eight eyes 
popped. Mrs. Wexler saw thirteen dia- 
monds and, out of turn, excitedly bid 
seven diamonds. Mrs. Stein saw thir- 
teen spades and bid seven of her suit. 
The two others squealed, whooped and 
threw down their hands—thirteen 
hearts and thirteen clubs. Mathemati- 
cians claim odds against four perfect 
hands in one deal are more than 530,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 to 1. 
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Farmer Tucker, His Neighbor the Iowa City Airport, Tucker’s Pole—Question: How High Is Up? 
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AIRPORT: lowa Farmer Tries to 
Make Planes Do a Pole Vault 


Cujus est solum ejus est usque ad 
coelum—whoever has the land possesses 
all the space above it to an indefinite 
extent—Blackstone on Common Law. 

Jurists, realizing such a maxim makes 
aviation a process of continuous tres- 
pass, have pared “indefinite’’ down to 
“reasonable.” But even that becomes 
hard to define for land adjacent to air- 
ports. 

Case in point: Frew A. Tucker, 66- 
year-old ex-farmer, now an employe of 
the University of Iowa, owns a 47-acre 
farm next to the Iowa City Airport. 
Last Spring a dozen witnesses backed 
his story that United Air Lines planes 
clipped his tree tops and caused his 
tenant’s teams to bolt. J. W. Rowe, 
farmhand: The planes swoop so low 
“the mules’ tails blow straight out be- 
hind them.” Between Tucker’s suit to 
keep planes above 50 feet and United’s 
countersuit to prevent Tucker from 
erecting obstructions, the court decided 
pilots must stay above 30 feet. 

A week ago Sunday, pending the out- 
come of his appeal to the Iowa Supreme 
Court, Tucker put up a pole at the edge 
of his property, a few yards from the 
end of the field’s north-south runway. 
From the ground to the tip of the red 
flag, it measured 24 feet 8 inches. 

The next day United canceled all 
landings at Iowa City. Frantic city of- 
ficials sought arbitration, then rushed 
a lease on land to extend the far end 
of the runway. Tuesday night some 
one—Tucker thinks “fraternity kids” 
—chopped down the pole. 

By dawn Wednesday, Tucker had it 
up again. Claiming it “no obstruction,” 
simply a “yard stick of. those darn 
planes breaking the injunction,” he said 
he would leave it there forever, United 
meanwhile continued its Iowa City in- 
terdict, 




























SCIENCE 
MATHEMATICS: Speaking of 


Figures—the Perfect 26-Plus 


A perfect number is one which is the 
sum of its divisors. Thus, perfect six 
equals the sum of one, two and three— 
the only numbers which can divide it. 
Similarly, perfect 28 equals the sum of 
1, 2, 4, 7 and 14. 

In India last year Prof. Hansraj Gup- 
ta patiently worked out a perfect num- 
ber with 77 digits. 

Last week in Chicago, Dr. Samuel I. 
Kreiger, Einstein colleague and Ger- 
man expatriate, went him 78 digits bet- 
ter. His number: 26, 815, 615, 859, 885, 
194, 199, 148, 049, 996, 411, 692, 254, 958, 
731, 641, 184, 786, 755, 447, 122, 887, 
443, 528, 060, 146, 978, 161, 514, 511, 280, 
138, 383, 284, 395, 055, 028, 465, 118, 
831, 722, 842, 125, 059, 853, 682, 308, 
859, 384, 882, 528, 256. 

It took Kreiger five years to check 
the numbers after he worked it out. 


BIOLOGY: Women Without Men; 
Dogs Without Pancreas Glands 


Periodically, tales have come out of 
Russia of fertilization of the human 
ovum outside the body. The stories gen- 
erally run that the test-tube-fertilized 
cell is inserted in a female gorilla for 
its period of gestation and that eventu- 
ally the gorilla gives birth to a human 
child. Scientists have chortled at these 
yarns and the fantastic possibilities of- 
fered of allowing humanity to hand its 
child-bearing problems over to the great 
apes. Efforts to check back on the 
findings have always failed. 

In Washington last week for the an- 
nual meeting of The Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental 
Biology, 2,000 scientists listened rapt- 
ly to a paper that held out hope for 
the Russian myth. The story came not 
from a remote Siberian town, but from 
Harvard; not from an unheard-of ex- 
perimenter, but from Dr. Gregory 


Goodwin Pincus, brilliant 32-year-old 


Harvard physiology professor. For the 
first time in research history he had 
artificially induced mammalian life. 

The Pincus paper, almost sure to be- 
come a’ biological milestone, told how 
the researcher had extracted egg cells 
from a female rabbit and sperm cells 
from a male. In a test tube he fertilized 
the ovum, then installed it in a third 
female rabbit. Her body fed and incu- 
bated the fertilized egg, and about four 
weeks later she bore a litter of rab- 
bits in no wise related to her. . 


Dr. Pincus carried his work a step 
further. Looking for ways to fertilize 
female cells artificially—to create semi- 
ectogenic life—he discovered a method 
of completely eliminating the male from 
the life cycle. By heating an ovum to 
113 degrees Fahrenheit or by treating 
it with salt solution, he found, he could 
make the cells complete entities. Placed 
in the uterus of a female rabbit, they 
progressed into fetus stages. Dr. Pincus 
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has yet to allow fatherless rabbits to 
develop and have natural births. So 
anxious was he to examine progress in 
the unborn rodents that in each case he 
killed the mother to examine the de- 
veloping young. 

Since the reproductive apparatus and 
processes in rabbits and men are es- 
sentially the same, the transcendental 
implications of the new discovery set 
the visiting biologists’ tongues wagging. 


CONJECTURE: Motherhood by proxy 
seemed a possibility. A wealthy wife 
too socially occupied for child-bearing, 
or a business woman who couldn’t spare 





time from her work, might pass the 
burden on to others. The hired mother, 
as host for the fertilized egg, would 
merely feed and incubate the cell, but 
would not influence its life or character- 
istics. Furthermore, it would be quite 
possible for a woman so inclined to have 
her ova implanted im others and have 
as many as a dozen children a year. 

Possibilities of a maleless world also 
loomed. Should it develop that the hu- 
man ovum is susceptible to salt water 
fertilization, man will no longer be in- 
dispensable to posterity. Yet in no case 
will heat or salt water fertilizations 
supply the Y chromosome, available 
only in male cells. Without them it is 
impossible to produce boy babies. 

To all of these conjectural possibili- 
ties, Dr. Pincus last week snapped: “I 
am not interested in the implications of 
this work.” 

Although the Pincus rabbits com- 
pletely stole the Washington scientific 
show last week, other papers made 
news: 





EE 





PANCREAS: Probably the most famous 
dog in all medical history is Dog 92 
the one which in 1922 finally convinceg 
Dr. Frederick G. Banting in Toronto 
that he had struck a hormone that woul 
save diabetics from horrible deaths. 
From this dog and its 91 predecessors, 
Banting and his  colleagues—Drs 
Charles Best and John R. MacLeod— 
extracted the pancreas. Without this 
gland’s hormone, insulin, the dogs with- 
ered; 91 died. Then Banting isolated the 
colorless juice—insulin—and pumped it 
into No. 92. It survived. 

Around the University of Chicago's 


ACME 


Dr. Pincus: His Experiments May Open the Way for a World Devoid of Men 


experimental laboratories another batch 
of dogs with excised pancreatic glands 
have yelped, whined and played for the 
past few months. 

The hounds’ masters—Drs. Lester R. 
Dragstedt, John van Prohaska and Her- 
man P. Harms—found that no matter 
how well they dosed their pancreasless 
dogs with insulin the animals died in 
two to three months. Autopsies dis- 
closed that the livers all looked alike: 
Clinging to each were little fatty glob- 
ules. Possibly, the investigators rea- 
soned, the pancreas had another hor- 
mone besides insulin, one that governed 
the body’s ability to burn fat just 4s 
insulin governs sugar-burning. They 
started searching for the new juice. . 

Last week they announced “Lipocaic 
—a substance which governs fat-burn- 
ing and acts as a therapeutic ally of in- 
sulin. Lipocaic injections, plus insulin, 
enabled the dogs to lead apparently 
normal lives. 

The new hormone—still unavailable 
as a pure extract—holds out glowils 
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possibilities to diabetics who have to 
diet rigidly and take daily insulin in- 
jections. 


VirAMIN: Watching different perform- 
ances of natural Vitamin D, extracted 
from fish oils, and artificial Vitamin D, 
made by shining ultra-violet light on 
ergosterol, researchers have long sus- 
pected there were actually two forms 
of this complex rickets-preventing 
chemical. 

Last week two groups of scientists— 
one from Mead Johnson & Co.’s Evans- 
ville, Ind., laboratory, the other from 
the University of Chicago—simultane- 
ously announced discovery of the second 
hitherto unrecognized vitamin variety. 
The announcement, made to the Amer- 
ican Institute of Nutrition, which al- 
ways holds its convention with the bi- 
ologists, was momentous to poultry 
raisers. They buy half the Vitamin D 
on the market. 

The new one is present in fish oils and 
is made artificially by directing a violet- 
ray lamp on cholesterol, a fatty, pearl- 
like substance found in animal fats, 
brain tissue, egg yolk, packing house 
refuse and milk. Both researching 
groups reported it about twice as ef- 
fective in preventing chicken rickets as 
the Vitamin D now sold. 


ASTRONOMY: How Science Rolls 
Its New Glass Eye 3,300 Miles 


Getting giraffes through railroad 
tunnels and under low bridges offers 
circus men troublesome problems. The 
animals, which sometimes reach a 
height of 1844 feet, must be taught to 
sit in cages and bend their gangling 
necks. Then -route..men figure clear- 
ance between the high cages and over- 
head obstructions. * 

At the California Institute of Tech- 
nology last Winter George Ellery Hale, 
outstanding Coast astronomer, knitted 
his bushy white brows over figures that 
would have made circus men desperate. 
How could he get the unbendable 
16 2/3-foot telescope mirror, poured at 
Corning, N.Y., and paid for with 
Rockefeller money, from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the new observatory atop 
Palomar Peak, 45 miles northeast of 
San Diego? 

Last week, with the problem solved, 
the 35-ton Pyrex glass pancake moved 
out of Corning yards and headed west- 
ward on a special train. The New 
York Central carried it to St. Louis, 
‘the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to 
Kansas City, and the Santa Fe on to 
Los Angeles. The tightest squeeze for 
the big disk, which stood vertically on 
& specially-built flatcar, came at 
Buffalo. At a bridge where Lacka- 
wanna tracks cross Central rails it had 
& bare 3-inch clearance. 

To carry the largest mirror ever 
made, one which will allow astrono- 
mers to step three times farther out 
into space than they have ever gone 
before, California Tech had to build a 
Special flatear. Out of its middle work- 
men scooped a well to hold one side of 
the huge reflector. They made the car 
lower by fitting it with 26-inch instead 
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of standard 33-inch railroad wheels. 
The mirror’s lowest point cleared the 
ties by only 5% inches; its highest 
point stood 17 feet 6 7/16 inches above 
the roadbed. 

After all these precautions, Corning 
Glass workmen felt they could omit 
the sign they plaster on other prod- 
ucts—GLASS . . . HANDLE WITH CARE. 


MEDICINE: Ministering to Both 
Body and Soul Without Conflict 


Catholic moral teachings—particu- 
larly those regarding pregnancy and 
sterilization—frequently veer sharply 
away from general medical practice. 
As a result, Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul, Sisters of St. Francis, 
Sisters of Mercy, and other Catholic 
orders which operate 600-odd United 
States hospitals, daily confront prob- 
lems of conscience vs. medical pro- 
cedure. 

To answer puzzling questions of this 
nature, Rev. Patrick A. Finney of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo., wrote 


——- 


tice” is divided into two parts: one is 
devoted to straight questions and 
answers, the other to an exposition of 
reasons behind the answers. Typical 
treatment: 


“Q.: Has a Sister the right to ques- 
tion the surgeon or tell him not to re- 
move ovaries, or to do a complete 
hysterectomy (excision of uterus) ? 

“A.: Ordinarily a Sister has no right 
. . . However, if ...a Sister has rea- 
sonable grounds for suspecting the sur- 
geon is [operating] for the purpose of 
sterilizing the patient, the Sister has 
not only the right but the duty to 
question him.” 

“Q.: If it is morally certain that a 
pregnant mother and her unborn child 
will both die, if the pregnancy is al- 
lowed to take its course, but, at the 
same time, the attending physician is 
morally certain that he can save the 
mother’s life by removing the inviable 
(incapable of living) fetus, is it lawful 
for him to do so? 


“A.: No, it is not. Such a removal 
. . - would be direct abortion.” 


“Q.: What are the moral aspects of 


Glass, Handle With Care: The World’s Largest Telescope Mirror Takes a Trip 


an authoritative guide: “Moral Prob- 
lems in Hospital Practice.” Since its 
first appearance in 1921, the book has 
gone through five editions and has 
found its way into almost every Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholic hospital. The 
latest edition so impressed editors of 
The Lancet, British medical journal, 
that they gave the volume a 2,500- 
word review in the issue that reached 
the United States last week. 

“Moral Problems in Hospital Prac- 


the use of ‘Twilight Sleep’ during 
labor? 

“A.: The regular use . 
labor is not morally justifiable . . 

“Q.: If carcinoma (cancer) of the 
uterus develops during pregnancy, and 
the mother’s life is thereby endangered, 
before the fetus is viable, is it lawful 
to excise totally the pregnant uterus 

? 


. during 


” 
~ 


“A Tea." 
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STAGE: Lunt a Song-and-Dancer 
To Help Decry ‘Idiot’s Delight 


The Theatre Guild opened its eight- 
eenth season last Fall with a mild but 
serious plea to end wars by concilia- 
tion—John Haynes Holmes’s “If This 
Be Treason’—and are winding it up 
with a spanking comedy that spreads 
more damning, pacifist propaganda 
than a dozen Senate munitions investi- 
gations. 

Robert Emmet Sherwood’s “TIdiot’s 
Delight,” which opened last week, is 
the play and it adds more glory to the 
dramatist’s reputation. His sincerity 
of purpose cannot be doubted. And 
though he has lightened his premise— 
wars are made by munitions makers— 
with rip-roaring comedy, it does noth- 
ing to soften the impact of his power- 
ful blows at the brewers of war. 

Sherwood sets his play in the cock- 
tail lounge of a hotel in the Italian 
Alps bordering the frontiers of Swit- 
zerland and Austria. Time: the ever- 
present eve of the next conflagration. 


Here he gathers a fascinating cross- 
section of human nature: a honey- 
mooning English couple (Jean Mac- 
Intyre and Bretaigne Windust); a 
German scientist (Sydney Greenstreet) 
who has almost perfected a cure for 
cancer; an ardent French pacifist 
(Richard Whorf); an Italian officer 
(Edward Raquello) in charge of the 
travelers’ visas; a munitions maker 
(Francis Compton) and his pseudo- 
Russian mistress (Lynn Fontanne, 
with an accent and a blond Garbo 
wig); and an American vaudevillian, 
Harry Van (Alfred Lunt) and his 
troupe of six blond chorines. 


Lunt establishes Van as a song-and- 
dance man by more than his mere say- 
so. He sings “Pardon My Southern 
Accent” and “Puttin’ on the Ritz” 
after learning how from Sophie Tuck- 
er, who looks on herself as “the last of 
the red-hot mammas.” But his typically 
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honky-tonk dance, in which he puts 
his torso through incredible convolu- 
tions, threatens to stop the show each 
night. 

Sherwood’s Italians bomb Paris at 
the unofficial command of the muni- 
tions maker. With war surging under 
their feet, the oddly assorted hotel 
guests remain virtual prisoners until 
Rome approves their passports. 

Between the songs and comedy there 
is some plain speaking and clear think- 
ing that bring home the absurdity of 
war, or as Sherwood has it, of “God 
playing idiot’s delight.” The scientist 
gives up his research to return to the 
assistance of his homeland. The paci- 
fist points out the incongruity of the 
conflict—he asks the doctor whether 
he’s returning to teach molecules the 
Nazi salute—and gets shot for his 
pains. The English couple accept the 
inevitability of separation. 

After an evening of almost constant 
laughter, plus plenty to think about on 
the way home, it is quibbling to ask 
why Sherwood ends his play as he did. 
It may seem far-fetched to have the 
hoofer discover he once spent the night 
with the Russian—also an ex-vaude- 
villian, it develops—in the Governor 
Bryan Hotel in Omaha (Miss Lunt’s 
pronunciation, O-mah-hah, constantly 
amuses). But the bombardment, while 
the chorus sings “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” in the deserted hotel as the 
curtain falls, is stirring theatre. 

The Guild has given the play a flaw- 
less finish which helps make “Idiot’s 
Delight”—despite or because of its 
comedy—a biting indictment of Mars. 


AWARD: The Critics Pick ‘Winterset’ 
Lest the Pulitzer Judges Miss It 


For several years New York theatre 
critics have been at variance with 
Pulitzer Prize awards for the season’s 
best play. Two years ago the reviewers 
favored Maxwell Anderson’s “Mary of 
Scotland”; the Pulitzer judges picked 
Sidney Kingsley’s “Men in White.” 

After last year’s blatantly bad se- 
lection—“The Old Maid’”—the critics 
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decided to take matters into their own 
hands. In October they formed the 
New York Drama Critics Circle to 
award an annual prize. 


The Circle, composed of seventeen 
newspaper and magazine reviewers— 
at least thirteen must agree on the 
winner—last week presented its first 
award to Maxwell Anderson for his 
poetic drama, “Winterset,” produced 
last September and now on tour. “Idiot's 
Delight” (see above) was runner-up, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Anderson’s next- 
door artist-neighbor in New York City, 
N. Y., designed the prize, a silver 
plaque. 

Anderson, 47-year-old former news- 
paper man, has written sixteen plays— 
the majority successful—four in col- 
laboration, and innumerable screen 
stories. Among his plays: “What Price 
Glory” (with Laurence Stallings), 
“Saturday’s Children,” “Elizabeth the 
Queen” and “Valley Forge.” For his 
political satire, “Both Your Houses,” 
which he considers his worst play, he 
won the Pulitzer Prize in 1933. 


‘TOBACCO ROAD’: Morbid Play Bids 


For a Gayer Predecessor’s Record 


“Tobacco Road,” the hardy perennial 
that threatens to become a century 
plant, last week played its thousandth 
performance in New York—the third 
play in the history of the theatre to 
gain such a distinction. 

Anne Nichols’s “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
opening in 1922, reached the all-time 
high of 2,532 performances. Winchell 
Smith and Frank Bacon’s “Lightnin’” 
started its sprint for endurance in 1918 
and chalked up 1,291 before it surren- 
dered. Of the three, only “Lightnin’” 
received good reviews. 


Jack Kirkland’s adaptation of Er- 
skine Caldwell’s novel of white trash 
moods and manners had no easy sailing 
to reach its millennium. The first few 
weeks’ grosses—about $2,000 a week— 
would have closed any other play. But 
a move to a larger house, plus the re- 
suscitating aid of cut-rate ticket brok- 
ers, breathed a semblance of life into 
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In ‘Things to Come’ H. G. Wells Creates, Destroys and Rebuilds Worlds at Will 


it. Since then it has taken in as much 
as $17,000 a week, and has played to 
well over a million people. 

The two touring companies—together 
they have played more than 600 per- 
formances—have had no picnic either. 
When critics didn’t lambast them, cen- 
sors did. The play has been denounced 
as indecent in Detroit, Chicago, Albany 
and St. Paul. Newark, where it is due 
Apr. 13, has already set up a prelimi- 
nary howl. Boston, most skittish of all 
cities, has so far made no comment on 
the scheduled Easter Monday opening. 


SCREEN: H. G. Wells’s Fantastic 
Forecast of ‘Things to Come’ 


The first $1,000,000 English film 
comes to America this month after as- 
tonishing London since its opening in 
February. “Things to Come” introduces 
Herbert George Wells, 69-year-old his- 
torian and author of 90 books, as the 
most eminent writer so far to succumb 
to scenario scribbling. 

Wells, on his way to Hollywood last 
Fall, fenced with reporters. Following 
his bent for prophecy, he said that the 
screen “may become the greatest art 
form that ever existed . . . likely to 
oust the opera and the stage in the long 
run.” On entertainment he remarked: 
“I think it is more interesting to deal 
with something plausible and not mere- 
ly fantastic.” And that is where Mr. 
Wells left himself open. 

“Things to Come” is implausible and 
fantastic, inconclusive and illogical. 
From the technical standpoint of a su- 
per-spectacle, Alexander Korda’s pro- 
duction is magnificent and unequaled. 
Its imaginative photography and excel- 
lent treatment give no quarter to any- 
thing previously done on similar lines— 
not even the superb German “Metrop- 
Olis.” The war destruction scenes thrill 
with realism; the mass flights of model 
Planes through clouds, model towns, 
machines and vistas, show the magic of 
the camera at its best. 

The three-part allegory sets its open- 
ing four years hence, just prior to the 


start of a world war. Wells astutely 
criticizes humanity’s ostrich act in the 
face of peril: Though news banners and 
headlines screech warnings of war, 
Everytown ignores them to celebrate 
a gala Christmas. 

Then war strikes, killing humans, cul- 
ture—and during its continuation 
through decades—the remains of civili- 
zation. In a subsequent period of cave- 
man brigandry, a Chief arises and dic- 
tates to what is left of Everytown. His 
reign is checked by John Cabal, pre- 
viously an aviator from Everytown, who 
has organized all branches of science 
into an international—except Every- 
town—pacifist body: Wings Over the 
World. 

Where or how this happens, neither 
Wells nor the picture explains. He con- 
tradicts his own ideas of plausibility 
and the fantastic. Everytown supposed- 
ly typifies the rest of the world, lawless, 
poor, disease-ridden, alli resources 
tapped and drained. How, then, did 
Cabal form his unit, and where did they 
get the material to build planes or any- 
thing else? 

Then the picture literally leaps into 
the future. Cabal’s descendants have 
carved themselves a better place to live 
—in the bowels of the earth, where 
there are cities artificially sun-lit, per- 
fectly air-conditioned; where diseases— 
even colds—are unknown. 


Through apocryphal science, Wells 
ends war and builds Utopia. He sets up 
a hypothetical perfection and then de- 
stroys it, inconclusively and illogically, 
proving nothing. When Cabal’s grand- 
son sends his daughter to the moon in a 
rocket, a group rebels against science’s 
progress and perfection. The film ends 
with the crowd storming the space gun 
that discharges the rocket, and with 
two factions—one pro-progress, one 
con—preparing to battle for their be- 
liefs. 


In the trying part of Cabal, Raymond 
Massey dominates the picture; the role 
is as humorless as the film. Director 
William Cameron Menzies from Holly- 
wood has done a stunning job, and Ned 
Mann—also from Hollywood—deserves 


hosannas for his models and sets that 
forecast the future. 

Pertinent statistics on the film: Two 
years in production—total cost, $1,350,- 
000—technical department cost, $60,000 
—space gun actually 40 feet high; cost, 
$16,000—160 model tanks, cost $25 each 
—160 model planes, cost $25 each—750 
extras. 


OTHER OPENINGS: Irvin Cobb, 
Gladys Swarthout, Edward Arnold 


SOREEN: Everybody’s Old Man 
(Twentieth Century-Fox): Irvin Cobb, 
the corpulent Kentucky humorist?in his 
first starring part—once played by the 
willowy George Arliss. Incognito, Cobb 
assumes the guardianship of the or- 
phaned son (Johnny Downs) and daugh- 
ter (Rochelle Hudson) of his childhood 
sweetheart and her husband, Cobb’s 
former business rival in the canned 
goods industry. Cobb restores his 
wards’ run-down business, and proves 
to his nephew (Norman Foster), the Na- 
poleon of the canned goods world, that 
he, Cobb, is the Wellington. Pleasant 
acting, directing, and the Sage of Pa- 
ducah’s downright unaffectedness make 
the picture rise above the story. 


Sutter’s Gold (Universal): A hodge- 
podge of fact and fancy, telling the 
story of Southern California’s coloniza- 
tion by Johann Sutter and the discov- 
ery of gold in ’49. Edward Arnold in 
the title part is hampered by the ab- 
surdities of the story, as is Lee Tracy 
playing his loyal partner. Binnie Barnes 
is sadly miscast as a fortune-hunting 
Russian princess. 


The Singing Kid (Warner Brothers): 
Al Jolson in a pleasant, well-directed 
departure from the familiar song-and- 
dance musicals. The music is good, 
particularly “I Want to Singa,” and 
Jolson gets support from such able 
comics as Edward Everett Horton, A- 
len Jenkins, and the Yacht Club Boys. 
Six-year-old Sybil Jason’s mature poise 
and a new ingenue, Beverly Roberts, 
add materially. 
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MILLIONS 
SAVED 


for 
POLICYHOLDERS? 


“Find Out How!”’ 


Many thousands of business 
leaders from coast to coast are 
now concentrating their busi- 
ness and personal insurance in 
Mutual fire companies because 
of the substantial savings this 
type of insurance offers. 

But there is more to it than 
that! For no straight-thinking 
executive would consider a 
method of saving money that 
was not entirely sound... 
entirely safe. 

The savings of Mutual fire 
imsurance are the result of a 
sound and thrifty principle of 
business operation, conceived 
184 years ago, and which has 
endured ever since! It has en- 
dured by giving its policyhold- 
ers sound protection, thor- 
ough service, prompt payment 
in full when losses occur, and 
a substantial reduction in net 
cost through the prevention 
of losses and annual savings 
returned to the policyholders. 


Send now for a booklet that 
tells the Mutual story. Address 
the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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TAMPA: Law Officers Accused 
Of Taking Law Into Own Hands 


“Horribly mutilated. I wouldn’t beat 
a hog the way that man was whipped.” 
The doctor leaned over the bundle of 
flayed flesh, tar and feathers. Joseph 
Shoemaker was too near death to add 
to what he had said when his brother 
found him: “I didn’t think that people 
could be so mean.” 

Shoemaker had come to Tampa from 
Vermont less than six months before. 
He looked around and saw gambling 
going on with City Hall’s apparent con- 
nivance. He founded his own little po- 


‘litical party of Modern Democrats to 


clean up the Florida city and to wage a 
national fight for his depression-bred 
ideas about labor. 


In Tampa’s election last November 
the Modern Democrats won only 919 
votes. But in a newspaper letter, Shoe- 
maker promised to keep up the fight. 
Three days later a mob flogged him and 
two other members of his political par- 
ty, Eugene F. Poulnot and Sam D. Rog- 
ers. Nine days after that, Shoemaker 


| died. 









“The people of Tampa,” editorialized 
a neighboring town’s paper, “may be 
saying that this time the boys went a 
little too far...” The people of Tampa 
were saying more than that. They 
shrieked for a clean-up. They had a 
strong suspicion that police handed the 
three victims over to the mob that 
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Judge R. T. Deweil: He Tested 


Prejudice’ by Hunting a Jury 


— 


flogged them. Their suspicion was 
strengthened when grand juries indict. 
ed Police Chief R. G. Tittsworth, pis 
clerk, six policemen and three Ku Kiyx 
Klansmen for murder, kidnaping, as. 
sault to murder, or being accessories ty 
the crimes. 

Last week three of the policemen 
C. A. (Smitty) Brown, John P. Bridges 
and C. W. Carlisle—went on trial for 
Poulnot’s kidnaping. Communist hand. 
bills flooded the court; demands for jus. 
tice appeared in the newspapers. Pat 
Whitaker—who is Tampa’s politica) 
boss, a brother-in-law of the Mayor who 
ordered the clean-up, and defense at. 
torney for the men whom the Clean-up 
bagged—told Judge Robert T. Dewel 
that a fair trial was impossible in Tam. 
pa’s impassioned atmosphere. After 4 
day’s study, the Judge decided to wait 
and see whether they could find a jury, 

Questioning of prospective jurors de. 
veloped a side issue. Whitaker asked 
talesmen if they had heard a Tampa 
speech of Norman Thomas, “the nation. 
ally known Communist and propagan- 
dist.” From New York the perennial 
Socialist candidate telegraphed denials 
of his communism. But Whitaker con- 
tinued putting the question to the tales. 
men. 

By Monday neither side had found 
enough jurors to fill the jury box and 
the Judge adjourned court to reconsider 
a change of venue. 


® In Jacksonville the Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan marched behind fiery 
crosses. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Are_ Finders 
Keepers of 10 Per Cent in lowa? 


The case. @f Gus Flood, obscure 
Iowa farmer, went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States last week. 
Four years ago Flood’s brother and 
two friends were cutting wood when 
they saw a speeding car screech toa 
halt. From it four men jumped out, 
changed their clothes, returned to the 
car, and hurried away. The watchers 
went over to where the car had 
stopped, to find discarded clothes and 
guns. They notified police and told 
Flood about the incident. Going down 
to see what he could see, Flood found 
a pillow-slip containing $100,500 stolen 
from the City National Bank of Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Flood returned the money 
and claimed $10,050—the ten per cent 
reward that a unique Iowa law grants 
to finders of lost property. Though 
the bank said Flood’s services were 
worth only $25, State courts ruled him 
entitled to the claimed reward. The 
bank and its bonding company appealed 
to the Supreme Court, claiming Iowa's 
reward statute is an unconstitutional 
violation of the due process clause and 
of the national banking laws. 

ExecuTep: The first death sentence 
ever imposed by the Federal Goyern- 
ment for the murder of a G-man. John 
Paul Chase, first man ever tried under 
the new law permitting the goverl 
ment to execute Federal agents’ mur- 


__ derers, went to Alcatraz for his part in 
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YOU GET 
0 MUCH MORE IN A 
STUDEBAKER ¢ 





OE Bah ct Saas: np POPE, 





RR, 





= OP APE a tc EE LE RS OEE SiS PE ie pipes at 


hh COSTS LITTLE MORE THAN LOWEST PRICED CAKS 


OFFICIALLY PROVED 


va wonder why you gave any of 
your time to looking over other cars, 


once you’ve gone for a thrilling, get- Econom oF 
acquainted drive in this impressive, Champ” ‘ 
Helen Dryden-styled new Studebaker. 


Feather-touch hydraulic brakes! - the —_ ne the Gilmore- 

. x A . " ‘osemite 352-mile Run, a 1936 Stude- 

Straight line, finger-tip steering! Swift baker Dictator Six finished first in its 
acceleration! And the further protection class with an average of 

of a super-safe, surprisingly roomy, all 24.27 MILES PER GALLON! 


steel body ... with the largest one-piece And a Studebaker President Eight led 


4 its class with an average of 20.34 miles 
steel top used in any car! ay gallon. Both records authenticated 


Buy a truly up-to-the-minute automo- y American Automobile Association. 
bile. ThisStudebakerisone ofthevery few 
completely new cars of the year. Prices 


= | NEW 1936 
, begin at $665 for the new Dictator Six 
Have you tried the A ie oe at $965 for the new President Eight. 
utomatic ‘olde ) 
This great invention keeps oon neab tae olling And Studebaker’s new C. I. T. 6% plan 


back when you come to a sto ade oflers a new “low” in time payments. 
p on an upgr 
Studebaker is the only 1936 car that offers it. | The Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. “Swarr To BE SEEN IN . . . SMARTER TO BUY 
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the battle that killed Baby-Face Nel- 
son and two special agents; his jury 
had recommended clemency. But the 
Indianapolis jury that tried George 
Barrett did not modify its conviction 
of him for operative Nelson B. Klein’s 
killing last Aug. 16. “I pray Al- 
mighty God to have mercy on you,” 
said Federal Judge Robert C. Baltzell 
as, with tears in his eyes, he sentenced 
Barrett to die by hanging. Last week, 
crippled in both legs by arthritis, Bar- 
rett went on a stretcher from his 
Indianapolis jail cell to the gallows 
outside. 

CONVICTED: By an army court-mar- 
tial at Governors Island, N. Y., Capt. 
Ralph E. Fleischer, acting commander 
of the School for Cooks and Bakers at 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. The nine officers 
of the court found him guilty of all 
three charges against ~him: . false 
swearing and subornation of witness, 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman, and embezzling food and 
funds valued at $324.14 from the army 
mess. They ordered him stripped of his 
commission and dismissed from the 
service. 

DISCHARGED: The fourth San Jose, 
Calif., jury to try David A. Lamson for 
the murder of his wife Allene on 
Memorial Day, 1933. Both sides spent 
t. » weeks examining 510 talesmen be- 
fore they found twelve jurors and two 
alternates who were not prejudiced, ill, 
hard of hearing, relatives of witnesses, 
or otherwise disqualified. Evidence and 
testimony again told how the young 
Stanford University Press sales man- 
ager ran from his campus home, 
screaming that his wife had been mur- 
dered in her bathtub. Medical experts 
again disputed over whether an iron 
pipe in Lamson’s possession or an acci- 
dental fall had crushed Mrs. Lamson’s 
skull. The State again suggested as 
motive “another woman,” 

The first jury had convicted Lam- 
son, only to have its verdict reversed 
as based on “nothing stronger than 
suspicion.” The second deliberated 92 
hours and deadlocked 9 to 3 for con- 
viction. The third was discharged be- 
cause of a mistrial. Judge J. J. Tra- 
bucco urged this fourth jury to make 
every effort to’come to some decision. 
But after 98 hours it, too, deadlocked 
9 to 3 for conviction. 

Nothing but public opinion can pre- 
vent Lamson’s fifth trial. Last week 
opinion seemed to favor freeing him— 
largely because a fifth trial would add 
$25,000 to the $75,000 already spent in 
trying to convict him. 

SENTENCED: By Federal Judge Gun- 
nar H. Nordbye of Minneapolis, Tommy 
(The Terrible) Touhy, to 23 years in 
Leavenworth Pe itentiary, for his part 
in the city’s $78,000 mail robbery of 
1933. 

Sons of a Ciucago policeman, the six 
Touhys started out by disputing beer- 
running possession of Chicago with 
Alphonse Capone. James Touliy died 


in a robbery; John and Joseph, in con- 
flicts with Capone; 
peared. 


Edward disap- 
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Then Capone went to prison, and an 
enlarged Touhy gang enlivened 1933 
by extending its operations. By 1934 
the law began catching up with them. 
Minneapolis tried five of the gang for 
the William Hamm kidnaping. Though 
all were acquitted, Willie Sharkey be- 
came so unnerved that he hanged him- 
self. 

Chicago brought the others back to 
stand trial for John (Jake the Barber) 
Factor’s kidnaping. That sent Black 





INTERNATIONAL 
David Lamson: Jury No. 
Couldn’t Agree on His Guilt 


Roger Touhy, Albert (Polly Nose) 
Kator, Gloomy Gus Schaefer, and 
Basil (The Owl) Banghart to prison 
for 99 years. Chicago gangsters mean- 
while erased Charles (Ice Wagon) 
Connors. 


Then Isaac Costner and Ludwig 
(Dutch) Schmidt went to Atlanta for 
from 30 to 38 years for a mail robbery 
in Charlotte, N. C. Silent Jim Ryan 
and Frank (Blackie) McKee traveled 
to Alcatraz for the Minneapolis mail 
robbery. Only Tommy remained—to 
be captured in Chicago last January. 
In a wheel-chair he attended his trial. 
Palsy had changed the once Terrible 
into Trembling Tommy Touhy. 

AFFIRMED: By the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Chicago, an Indi- 
ana Federal District Court decision, 
permitting the Indiana Farmers Guide 
Publishing Co. to collect $37,000 dam- 
ages from the Midwest Farm Paper 


‘Unit, Inc., a group of farm papers in- 


cluding one formerly owned by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace. In 1928 
five farm papers formed Midwest to 
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solicit advertisements. . They offereg 
reduced rates to advertisers who took 
space in all five papers, and as a result 
boosted their percentage of farm aq. 
vertising in the eight States where 
they circulated their papers from 443 
per cent in 1928 to 66.9 per cent in 
1932. This, claimed the competing 
Indiana Farmers Guide, shcwed that 
Midwest had violated the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act by conspiring in re- 
straint of trade. The case went to the 
Supreme Court on a question of juris- 
diction. The Justices sent the suit back 
to the lower courts for trial. There, 
Indiana Farmers Guide won the dam- 
ages it sought on the ground that Mid- 
west was a monopoly. 


DENIED: By the Supreme Court of 
the United States on Monday, a review 
of the Burco-American States case, an 
expected test of the Utility Holding 
Company Act’s constitutionality. The 
suit had produced a District Court de- 
cision holding the law void in its en- 
tirety and a Circuit Court of Appeals 
decision holding the act unconstitu- 
tional only as applied to intrastate 
companies. Not a party to the suit, the 
government opposed the case as a 
Supreme Court .test. The court’s re- 
fusal to reviewvit.clears the way for 
the case the government prefers—its 
own suit against the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. As the lower courts have 
not yet ruled on this case, it will not 
reach the Supreme Court for a decision 
until next Winter. 








RELIGION 








RECORD: Neégrly--Six Decades 
Of Sunday School, Never a Miss 


On the last Sunday in March, 1879, 
Mrs. Edward Petty took her 10-year- 
old son Herman’s hand and they walked 
3 miles from their New Jersey farm to 
the. village of Washington. A few 
hours later mother and son walked 
home again, the lad treasuring a small 
Biblical picture—reward for his first 
attendance in the Washington Method- 
ist Episcopal Church’s Sunday School. 

Determination to obtain the other 
pictures in the series prodded young 
Herman to attend successive classes. 
When he had got them all, he made 
another resolution; he would strive 
for perfect class attendance. 

Last week Petty rounded out 57 
years of unbroken attendance at the 
same Sunday School. For 51 years he 
has been secretary of the school, but 
he has never taught a class. 

Petty has let nothing blemish his 
record. Once he refused to have an 
operation until assured he could attend 
Sunday School the following week. But 
the closest shave of all came one day 
when, acting as pallbearer at a funeral, 
Petty realized the Sunday-School hour 
was drawing near. In a moment he 


decided what to do: he left the funeral 
and hurried to the frame chapel to 
keep his record intact. 
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for several years the beet sugar industry has 
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UNITED STATES 


COLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 








SUGAR 


into 


COTTON 












ea Ss some “problem” crop. 


BEE 


line—thousands of carloads of it in a year. 


The use of cotton illustrates but one of the 
many ways in which beet sugar production 
brings benefits to men and industries in 
virtually every part of the Nation. Cotton, 
coal, coke, oil, gas, limestone, sulphur, steel, 
industrial machinery—all of them enter in- 
to the production of pure granulated sugar 


extracted from beets 


\ 
AY 


each year, enough for 


30,000,000 people. 


| \ 


At 
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Sugar beets are a ma- 
jor farm crop never 
produced in surplus 
-- quantities in the 
Z United States. Every 
acre devoted to beets 


tel 
ute is an acre withdrawn 


from the production of 






— America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity 
of the beet sugar industry 


SUS GAR ASSOCIATION 


- COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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SUGAR: The Institute’s Object May Be Admirable 
But Its Means Are Illegal, Rules the Supreme Court 


“The end does not justify illegal was to raise the industry’s ethical stand- 
means,” observed Chief Justice Hughes. ards by ending secret rebates and con- 
Monday he read the Supreme Court’s _ cessions. 
decision in the government’s anti-trust Three years later, when the govern- 
action against the Sugar Institute. By ment first brought suit, businessmen in 
a 7-to-0 vote—Justices Stone and Suth- other industries regarded the case with 
erland took no part in the case—the intense interest. They felt it provided 
court held that the trade association a test of how far any trade association 
had violated the Sherman Act and must might legally go in stamping out unfair 
cease its illegal practices. Chief among competitive practices. ‘, 
these was an agreement to announce Numerous industries have open price- 
sugar prices openly in advance and to filing systems similar to that used for 
adhere to such prices. The government sygar. Did the court’s decision mean 
charged that this arrangement resulted that they, too, were in violation of the 
in the suppression of competition. anti-trust law? Lawyers pounced on 
In its decision, the court found no the closely typed, 27-page opinion, then 
fault with the open filing of prices; its decided it would take months fully to 
objections centered on the agreement interpret its significance. One effect, 
to maintain prices previously posted. they feared, would be to throw the 
Fifteen leading companies, handling ‘Sugar industry back into the dog-eat- 
some 90 per cent of the country’s cane 40g chaos that formerly existed. 
sugar refining, formed the Sugar In- By way of reassurance, the court 
stitute in 1927. Their expressed object ruled: “The restrictions imposed by the 





1 COTTON PICKER 
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EXPERIMENT: John and Mack Rust, of Memphis, Tenn., announced a few months 
ago that they had perfected a mechanical cotton picker with 3,600 moistened revolving 
spindles which strip only the ripe bolls from growing plants. The Rusts hesitated to 
introduce their invention; they thought it might prove a Frankenstein’s monster. For 
according to tests, the picker, manned by two men, will do the work of 82 hand 
laborers. In other pat 12,000 men with 600 Rust machines could pick all the 
cotton now gathered by half a million souls—mostly Negroes who have no other source 
of cash income. 

Last week the Rust brothers’ concern for their fellowmen appeared to have been 
rewarded. Sherwood Eddy, philanthropist, author and ex-Y.M.C.A. president announced 
that with his own Fase“ he had established a colony at Clarksdale, Miss., to be worked 
cooperatively by Southern families who would put the Rust picker into actual field 
use for the first tint.. By this social experiment, Eddy plans to introduce the machine 
to Southern agriculture without jeopardizing the jobs of farm laborers and share- 
croppers. If successful and supported by public contribution, he hopes to establish 
other colonies to carry on the work of Sherwood Cooperative Farm No. 1. 
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Sherman Act ... are aimed at con. 
tracts and combinations which .._ . 
prejudice the public interest by unduly 
restraining competition or unduly ob. 
structing the course of trade... They 
do not prevent the adoption of reason. 
able means to protect interstate com. 
merce from destructive or injurious 
practices and to promote competition 
upon a sound basis.” 


A. T. & T.: Company in Role of 
A Movie ‘Angel’ ; Fox-Hunt Ends 


A stocky, red-faced, baldish man 
leaned forward in his chair. Samuel 
Meisells, assistant chief investigator for 
the Federal Communications Commis. 
sion, had been digging into the “person- 
al and confidential’ files of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

From a mass of dry figures, receipts 
and notes, Meisells unfolded a story of 
how A. T. & T. had acted as “angel” 
to various motion picture companies 
by lending them $3,400,400 for film pro- 
ductions between 1932 and June 30, 
1935. Of this, $800,000 remains unpaid. 

Among the better-known pictures 
partly financed with telephone company 
funds were “Crime Without Passion” 
($183,000) and “The Scoundrel” ($187,- 
000), both produced by Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur; “Moonlight and 
Pretzels” ($60,000), Universal Pictures 
Corp.; and “Emperor Jones” ($168, 
620), produced by John Krimsky and 
Gifford Cochran. 

Educational Productions, Inc., re 
ceived $459,000 for 26 two-reelers, chief- 
ly slapstick comedies. The rest of the 
loans went mostly to little-known com- 
panies for the production of Western 
thrillers, short subjects and quickies— 
inexpensive features for exhibit at 
neighborhood theatres. 

Some of them: Acorn Theatrical En- 
terprises, $7,500 for “A Plain Man and 
His Wife”; Arnold Pictures Corp., $70, 
000 for “The Great Adventure,” also 
titled, “His Double Life”; and Exito 
Productions, Inc., $81,000, for “His Un- 
official Wife,” or “Love Among the Sky- 
scrapers.” 

A. T. & T. advanced the money 
through the Exhibitors Reliance Corp. 
one of its almost 200 subsidiaries. Ob- 
ject of the loans, according to Meisells: 
to increase the use of talking picture 
sound apparatus manufactured by Elec 
trical Research Products, Inc., another 
subsidiary. In each case the agreemetl 
called for the use of ERPI equipment 
by the studio producing the film. 


Witness: As the FCC probe of the 
telephone monopoly continued last 
week, in the wood-paneled and blue 
leather hearing room of Washingtons 
Interstate Commerce Building Meisells 
also told of another A. T. & T. venture 
into the motion picture industry. 2 
1929 the company lent $15,000,000 to the 
Fox Film Corp. to help it purchase col 
trol of the Loew chain of theatres. 
Later this amount was repaid in full 

Samuel Becker, FCC counsel, 4 
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GD want then to have the SAFEST 
CAR Har Money CHM buy / 4 


@ NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


@ IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION 
RIDE* 


@ SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


@ GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILA- 
TION 


@ SOLID STEEL one-piece TURRET TOP 
BODIES 


@ HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE 


*Available in Master De Luxe models 


only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


Ay NEW MONEY-SAVING G.M. A.C. TIME 
0 PAYMENT PLAN 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and low 


monthly payments. 


What man doesn’t want his family to be one hundred per 
cent safe during their motoring hours and at all times! 
FOR ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION You do, of course, and the absolute limit of motor car 


safety will be yours in the new 1936 Chevrolet! 


Its New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes —exclusive to Chevrolet in 
its price range—give unequaled stopping power. Its steady, stable 
Knee-Action Ride*—likewise exclusive to Chevrolet—makes the 
moving car seem a part of the road itself. Its Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top Body—found only on this one low-priced car—sur- 
rounds passengers with the safety of steel. And an equally exclu- 
sive Fisher No Draft Ventilation System protects health by giving 
passengers individually controlled ventilation without drafts. 

















You are entitled to ALL these features in your new car; safe driving 


demands their presence; and you can get them, at low prices, only 
in the new 1936 Chevrolet. 


Give your family one of these new Chevrolets and you will be 
giving them the safest motor car that money can buy! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GHEVROLET 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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ALL EXPENSE 


Ora: 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 


from’ 8.87 per day 


. from prolate 
















































































I. all the world there are no lands more fasci- 
nating than Japan and China and the Philippines. 
And you may see all three this summer for less 
than you ever thought possible. 

All-expense cruises on famous, friendly 
American Mail Liners cost as little as $417, 
Tourist Class... for 47 thrilling days (even less if 
you go only to Japan, or just ae and China). 
But you may see them g// for eight-eighty-seven 
per day! 

No Extra Expenses 
No Bothersome Details 


Your fare provides a real bed in an outside state- 
room, use of public rooms, sports decks and an 
outdoor swimming pool, and splendid meals 
aboard ship...guides and sightseeing ashore (all 
arranged by leading tourist agencies). Best ofall, 
your ship is your hotel abroad...at Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila. 

When you sail out through Puget Sound you 
sail with the knowledge that your trip is all paid 
for...and you leave all care behind. 





Your Own Travel Agent 
Will Help You Plan 


The American Mail Liners that sail every other 
Saturday from lovely Seattle and Victoria, B. C., 
offer many, varied all-expense cruises, Conducted 
Tours and go-as-you-please trips. The latter 
(both First Class and popular Tourist Class) allow 
you to stopover as you choose...continue on 
the next or a later ship, return via Hawaii if 
you wish. 

See your own Travel Agent for special litera- 
ture. Or write us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; 110 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago; or 
760 Stuart Building, Seattle (Head Office). 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 
























clared that the commission wanted to 
question William Fox himself on this 
transaction. ‘But Fox has disappeared. 
Three courts have subpoenas out for 
him. No one knows where he is.” 

A mild-mannered man with horn- 
rimmed spectacles arose from a near- 
by chair: “Did I hear you say that you 
were looking for William Fox?” 

“Yes,” repeated Becker, “but we can’t 
find him. He’s in hiding.” 

The stranger smiled. ‘Permit me 
to introduce myself. I am William Fox. 
I haven’t disappeared, you see, and 
there isn’t a single subpoena out for 
me. I have been attending your open 
hearings.” 

The surprised attorney arranged for 
Fox to take the stand later. 


. 
EARNINGS: Metals, Motors and 
Merchandisers All Show Gains 


During 1935 stock values on the New 
York Stock Exchange shot up 60 per 
cerit. The bull market—now the longest 
in history—refiected a general 47 per 
cert increase in profits. Net incomes of 
the following companies mirrored the 
trend away from red ink: 


Metats: Armaments for belligerent 
nations, the spurt in the automobile in- 
dustry and a more active electrical field 
helped the three leading copper produc- 
ers to boost earnings. 


1935 1934 
Kennecott $13,164,571 $5,719,854 
Phelps Dodge 6,147,878 3,224,915 
Anaconda 11,180,087 1,926,706 


Morors: Car and truck production 
rose 46 per cent over 1934 and manu- 
facturers’ incomes increased: 


1935 1934 
General Motors $167,226,510 $94,769,131 
Packard 3,315,622 7,290,549* 
Reo 219,860* 958,341* 


MERCHANDISE: With retail trade at 
its best level since 1931, retailers were 
able to show higher profits: 


1935 1934 
Sears, Roebuck $21,519,219 $15,020,551 
Associated 
Dry Goods 1,267,896 937,908 


MISCELLANEOUS: Varied lines showed 
varying results: 


1935 1934 

Allied Chemicals 

& Dye $21,701,275 $17,548,355 
Continental Oil 8,813,561 4,865,358 
Texas Corp. 17,065,037 5,545,206 
U. S. Industrial 

Alcohol 843,743 1,580,067 
* Deficit 

we 


FIGHT: Proxies and Fists Fly 


For American W oolen’s Control 


In the three years, 1928 through 
1930, when most firms made big 
profits, the American Woolen Co. lost 
more than $10,000,000. 

Directors of the corporation, largest 
manufacturer of woolens and worsteds 
in- the world, decided the firm needed 
new blood. So they hired as chairman 
of the executive committee William 
Bishop Warner, who had made a fine 
record as president of the McCall Cor- 


ee] 


poration, publishers of McCall’s Mag- 
azine, Redbook, and other periodicals 
As president, they selected Lione] J. 
Noah, former vice president of Gimbe|’s 
department store in Philadelphia. 

Warner and Noah agreed to take 
the helm for salaries of $30,000 anq 
$100,000 respectively, plus a share in 
profits. But instead of getting out of 
the red, the company during the next 
two years lost another $10,000,000, 
and in 1932 President Noah volun. 
tarily reduced his pay to $85,000. Fj. 
nally, in 1933, the turn came. Raw woo] 
prices almost doubled, enabling Amer. 
ican Woolen to make $7,000,000—its 
first net income in six years. 

In accordance with their profit. 
sharing arrangement, Noah, Warner 
and Moses Pendleton, the company’s 
vice. president, split up $600,000 in 
bonuses. The good times, however, 
didn’t last and another big deficit fol- 
lowed in 1934. 


The losses—and the  bonuses— 
brought howls of protest from many 
stockholders. At the annual meeting 
last year, some of the management's 
critics asked embarrassing questions. 
Noah admitted that in his four years 
as president he had never been in any 
of the company’s 30 mills, with the 
exception of a two-hour visit to one 
plant in May, 1931. 

As a result of the criticism, the top 
executives canceled their profit-sharing 
contracts and agreed to serve hence- 
forth on a straight salary basis. 


Cuarces: Chief thorn in the side of 
the management was E. Howard Ben- 
nett, a minority stockholder. As editor 
of the American Wool & Cotton Re- 
porter, weekly trade publication, the 
tall forceful Bostonian hammered 
away at the company with stinging 
articles and editorials. 

When American Woolen reported a 
$2,700,000 profit for 1935 and last Feb- 
ruary declared a $1 quarterly dividend 
on the 7 per cent preferred stock, Ben- 
nett wasn’t appeased. He pointed out 
that the preferred was still $57.75 a 
share in arrears while no payment had 
been made on the Common since 1924. 


Last month, as another annual meet- 
ing approached, Bennett sent stock- 
holders a letter seeking proxies to 
bring about a change in management. 
He charged: 

“That there was corruption in the 
company, that the morale was bad, that 
there was a lot of nepotism.” 


That Noah closed American Woo0l- 
en’s selling connection in Detroit and 
“for nearly five years the company 
was practically out of the automobile 
piece-goods business.” Meanwhile, 
both Noah and Warner served as di 
rectors of Sidney Blumenthal Co. ..-- 
“a competing manufacturer of auto- 
mobile fabrics . . . Did President Noah 
give up our automobile . . . business t0 
help ... Blumenthal?” 


That Noah disposed of many of the 
company’s mills after he came into 
office. “It was carded woolen mills 
that were sold, and carded woolens 45 
opposed to combed worsted fabrics have 
been a most profitable line of manu- 
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George Washington 


BUILT BETTER THAN HE KNEW 


«x 


During the recent period of flood and storm, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 








and their connections, provided the public with the only uninterrupted 
transportation service between East and West. *« +*« Chesapeake and 
Ohio’s fleet of genuinely air-conditioned passenger trains traveled the 
only open route between Washington, D.C. and the West; its fast freight 
trains continued to bring food and fuel to countless communities. It was 
“open for business as usual.” + +« Beside all that, Chesapeake and Ohio 
was glad to make its rails available to other railroads less fortunately 
situated. *« +*« George Washington, who chose, surveyed and first 
began the use of Chesapeake and Ohio’s route between East and West, 
may be considered by some folks, as a little old-fashioned. But he 
certainly knew a lot about flood and high water. *« -+« In this great 
emergency George Washington’s Railroad again fulfilled the faith 
of The Founder, who said: “Smooth the Road; Make Easy the Way.” 
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New hotel opens 


Years before Southern Pacific’s line in 
Mexico was built, American sportsmen 
discovered the West Coast of Mexico, 
came back vowing that the waters off 
Guaymas offered the finest deep-sea fish- 
ing in the world. 

Because sportsmen wanted a comfort- 
able base for fishing trips and because 
their wives wanted something to do while 
their husbands were away battling giant 
sea bass, swordfish and marlin, Southern 
Pacific decided to build a resort near 
Guaymas, has just completed it. 

Hotel Playa de Cortés (see drawing 
above) is the finest hotel on the West 
Coast of Mexico, one of the finest in the 
Republic. There is no space here to de- 
scribe it, but a booklet giving full details 
will be sent upon request. Write Mr. 
Bartlett at the address given below. 





Easy to reach 


Like Mazatlan, Tepic, Guadalajara, Uru- 
apan, Guanajuato and most of Mexico’s 
other thrilling by-ways, Guaymas is most 
easily and comfortably reached by train. 
Very low roundtrip fares to Mexico City 
permit you to use the West Coast Route 
either going or returning, include the 
privilege of stopping over at Guaymas or 
any other point. 

From Los Angeles and Tucson (see 
map) through air-conditioned Pullmans 
run to and from Mexico City via the West 
Coast Route. For information and litera- 
ture about this fascinating, unspoiled part 
of Mexico, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
NW-41, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
For de luxe booklet with large map in full 
colors, enclose 25c in stamps or coin. 


*Pronounced GWY-mas 





b OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 
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facture through the last several years.” 


REBUTTAL: In answer to these 
charges, the management asserted: 

That it “has at all times, during the 
past five years, had representation in 
Detroit. There is no real sales compe- 
tition” between American Woolen and 
Sidney Blumenthal. “There is no basis 
for (Bennett’s) innuendoes.” 

That the company closed some of its 
mills because “the machinery was in 
bad shape and... they could not be 
operated at a profit.” It took this step 
on the advice of “competent textile 
engineers . .. experience has proven 
that the decisions . . . were sound.” 


RATTLE: Last week, at Springfield, 
Mass., some 80 stockholders showed up 
for the annual meeting. Scheduled to 
last. only a few hours, it continued for 
three days, while overworked tabula- 
tors rechecked proxies and tried to set- 
tle those in dispute. In the three-room 
hotel suite where the sessions were 
heli, an indignant minority peppered 
the regime with questions. Shouts of 
“dictator” and “steamrolling”’ arose. As 
a climax, two lawyers representing the 
opposing factions engaged in a fist 
fight in which both hit the floor. 

At 4:15 on the morning of the third 
day, the management announced it had 
won the fight. Final count: 321,045 
votes to 147,048—nearly a 70 per cent 
margin in favor of Warner and Noah. 


STEEL: Weir of Weirton, Once 
A Black Sheep, Now Is a ‘Star’ 


At the annual banquet of the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute last year, 
Charles M. Schwab introduced as “the 
star of the industry” an immaculately 
dressed, ruddy-faced, gray-haired man 
whom the steel industry had for years 
regarded darkly. 

Last week that same man, Ernest 
Tener Weir, chairman of the National 
Steel Corp., as if to reward his fellow 
steel men for his elevation to stardom, 
gave them for the first time a glimpse 
of his company’s sales figures. At last 
they could compare Weir’s sales and 
profits with their own: 1935 sales, $103,- 
176,629; net income, $11,136,452. 


Lone Wor: When men like Andrew 
Carnegie bore the title Captain of In- 
dustry, Weir was a rear-rank private. 
In 1891, his particular post was that of 
office boy to the Braddock Wire Co. 

In 1905, at the age of 30, he definitely 
stepped out of the ranks and joined the 
captains. He and his brother bought an 
old tin plate mill at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
and scraped together enough capital to 
put life into it. 

Under the name of Phillips Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., the Clarksburg plant 
prospered. As president, Weir pros- 
pered, too. He had ideas—mostly about 
tin plate. By 1916 he had added several 
other plants to the Clarksburg mill and 
formed Weirton Steel Co., a recognized 
power in the industry. 

Weir was something of a lone wolf in 
the business. He never told anyone 
what his sales were, nor how he made 
his profits—which were always high. 


——— 


Other steel men said he did it by cutting 
prices to get business away from others. 
His employes claimed that he did it at 
their expense. Weir kept his mouth 
shut, fought everybody that got in his 
way, and forged ahead. 

In 1929, he saw that the automobile 
business had become one of the stee] 
industry’s great customers. He believed 
it would continue so. Before anyone 
realized what he was up to, he had 
bought the M. A. Hanna Co.’s ore and 
pig-iron properties and the as yet un- 
developed interests of George Ru- 
pert Fink’s Great Lakes Steel Corp. in 
Detroit. 

With these and the Weirton company, 
Weir formed National Steel Corp. Un- 
der that name he continued to earn the 
dislike and distrust of his fellow indus 
trialists by becoming the only major 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ernest T. Weir: He 
Earned the Steel Industry’s Gratitude 


steel company to make a profit in every 
year of the depression. The reason: 
little tonnage in the heavier forms of 
steel, much in sheet, strip and tin plate 
—the only forms which have been in 
demand for the last five years. 

Having made a success of his Detroit 
plant, Weir last year placed an order 
for the world’s largest continuous hot 
and cold strip-sheet mill for the Great 
Lakes plant. Last week the first slab 
clanged out of the pre-heating furnace 
and at a signal from National's presi- 
dent, was rushed along through the 
rolls to become a thin strip of red-hot 
steel 90 inches wide. 


Star: Ernest Weir got his designa- 
tion as “star of the industry” through 
his canny and thoroughly successful 
war against the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion’s labor policies, the bane of most 
steel men. 

Weir, whose employes have claimed 
that they were told in 1932 that if they 
didn’t vote Republican they would lose 
their jobs, fought the NRA in 1933 and 
1934, and won. 
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By winning, he practically destroyed, 
for the time being at least, the power 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
Steel & Tin Workers in the nation’s 
sixth largest and most prosperous steel 
company. No steel man since Gary has 
dared carry the fight as far as Weir did. 


GOLD COAST: Country’s Newest 
Railroad—90 Miles of Track 


The cattle and sheep which browse 
in the valleys and uplands of extreme 
southwestern Oregon never hear a rail- 
road whistle. Gold washed from the 
river banks goes out on the backs of 
mules, if it goes at all. Timber, which 
comprises about one-tenth of all the 
marketable uncut supply in the United 
States, is felled only in small lots. 
There is no means of transportation 
other than mule-tracks and rivers. 

Along the eastern edge of this great 
tract (12,000 square miles) lies the Sis- 
kiyou line of the Southern Pacific. To 
the north—from Eugene down to Pow- 
ers—projects another spur of the S. P. 
But at Port Orford, on the Pacific, the 
most westerly town in the United 
States, is the only deep-water harbor | 
between San Francisco and Portland. | 

Last week the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted a railroad com- 
pany permission to build a line of track 
connecting Port Orford with the South- 
ern Pacific route at Leland, 75 miles in- 
land. But although the projected line 
comes within 15 miles of joining the 
Eugene-Powers spur with the Siskiyou 
line, the recipient of this authority was 
not the Southern Pacific. 

The ICC made out its certificate in 
the name of the Gold Coast Railroad, a 
new company, backed by three Ore- 
gonians with at least 40 per cent of the 
$4,150,000 cost of the road in their pock- 
ets. 

Gold Coast Railroad will only have 
90 miles of track, which isn’t much new 
trackage, even compared with that laid 
in depression years. The Santa Fe built 
225 miles of new line in 1931, and the 
Great Northern’s Klamath Falls sec- 
tion accounted for 200 miles more the 
Same year. But not for many years 
has. an entirely new, independent rail- 
road appeared. 


Gilbert Gable, president of Oregon 
Engineering Corp., of Port Orford, and 
one of Gold Coast’s chief backers, has 
great hopes for his project. He believes 
that the lumber, mining and farming in- 
terests in the southwestern Oregon 
counties will expand enormously once 
they have a transportation system to 
Serve them. 


The ICC’s granting of the Gold Coast wilh 
petition was not unanimous. Commis- 


Sioner Meyer dissented: “If this pro- 

posed railroad were a sound business o 

enterprise, the Southern Pacific would CEC u 
now be operating it.” 


The Southern Pacific did not specifi- the QUALITY gum 


cally oppose letting Gold Coast go ahead. 
It did, however, wish “to make clear to 
the commission that under no conceiv- 
able future conditions would the South- 
ern Pacific Co. be willing to take over 
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the proposed line of the applicant either 
as an incident to some future consolida- 
tion proceeding or otherwise.” 

At present, what freight gets out of 
the Gold Coast’s territory goes either 
northward to the shallow harbor of 
Marshfield or south to the foggy road- 
stead of Crescent City, Calif. Both 
those ports lie on the Southern Pacific’s 
right of way. 


FASHION: Guild Still Can Stop 
Dress-Copying—Even at $7.75 


“Fifty dollars for that dress? Why 
the store down the street has one for 
$35 that looks just like it.” 

Such remarks were an everyday oc- 
currence in retail shops a few years 
ago. Maids on their day off sported 
replicas of their madams’ frocks—but 
bought for considerably less. To the 
buyer of the expensive gown, this situ- 
ation was annoying. To the dress 
manufacturer, who paid a tidy sum to 
a designer, it was near-tragic. 

Unethical garment makers concocted 
devious schemes for copying competi- 
tors’ styles. Often they hired girls to 
attend the advance showings of other 
manufacturers and_ surreptitiously 
sketch the most attractive models. 
Messengers delivering patterns were 
frequently bribed to open their pack- 
ages and allow photographs to be 
made of the designs. 

While honest members of the trade 
deplored such practices, for a long 
while no one did anything about them. 
Then, in 1932, Maurice Rentner, a 
Polish-born dress manufacturer, con- 
ceived a way to stop style piracy at 
least in the field of better-grade dresses 
—those selling at $16.75 or more. Rent- 
ner and a dozen other garment makers 
formed the Fashion Originators Guild 
of America. 


AGREEMENT: The organization operat- 
ed along simple lines. A manufacturer 
with a new dress design registered it 
with the guild. Thereby he obtained 
exclusive rights to that particular 
model. Store members agreed to sell 
no duplicates of it made by other 
firms; if any were discovered, they 
would take the copies out of stock and, 
if possible, return them to the manu- 
facturer. As a check-up, the guild 
employed professional shoppers who 
went from store to store on the look- 
out for piracy cases. Disagreements 
over whether or not a dress was a copy 
were settled by a retailer-manned jury. 


The plan worked with great success. 
The old-time evils became exceptional 
rather than the rule. And guild mem- 
bership grew until today it includes 
231 manufacturers and 11,000 retailers. 


But last Autumn trouble started. 
The guild tried to extend its design 
protection into the realm of lower- 
priced dresses—all the way down to 
$7.75. Retailer-members throughout 
the country raised their hands in dis- 
may. A large proportion of cheap 
dresses must inevitably be copies, they 
pointed out, because many manufac- 
turers in this field can’t afford to buy 


——— 


original styles or hire designers of 
their own. 

Matters came to a head when six. 
teen department stores belonging t) 
the Associated Merchandising Corp, , 
cooperative buying organization, defieq 
the guild’s new policy. In turn, the 
guild red-carded the recalcitrant stores 
—ordered its manufacturer members 
not to sell them any more goods. Among 
the stores affected were Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Co. of Boston; Strawbridge ¢ 
Clothier in Philadelphia, and Blooming- 
dale Bros., New York. 

Filene’s brought suit in Federal Dis. 
trict Court to restrain the guild from 
interfering with its business. Last 
week Judge Elisha H. Brewster re- 
fused to grant an injunction, declaring 
evidence insufficient to show loss or 
damage. The guild could not be charged 
with monopoly, he ruled, because its 
members produce only 55 per cent of 
the nation’s quality dress output. 

The judge’s decision, observed Chair- 
man Rentner, “has removed any doubts 
and misgivings as to the legality of 
the guild’s program.” 

But counsel for the store indicated it 
would appeal the case. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Speculator 
Must Put Up Half the Cash 


Bankers have heretofore been able to 
use their judgment about lending 
money to speculators for stock pur- 
chases. Since October, 1934, brokers 
have not been so fortunate. They have 
been permitted under the Securities and 
Exchange Act to lend either 55 per cent 
of the current market value of the stock 
bought, or 100 per cent of the lowest 
quotation since July 1, 1933, but not 
more than 75 per cent of the current 
quotation. 

This stipulation forced brokers to 
maintain large clerical forces for the 
handling of margin acounts. Last week, 
to the satisfaction of bankers and bro- 
kers alike, the Federal. Reserve Board, 
acting with the SEC, issued new regu- 
lations governing margin buying. 

After May 1, a broker may lend only 
up to 45 per cent of the current market 
value of a stock. This time banks are 
included. Brokers appear to feel that 
they will benefit by having banks put 
in the same lending class with them. 
Furthermore, they will be able to do 
with 20 per cent less clerical help. 

INSURANCE: Frederick H. Ecker, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. president, 
decided last week that at 68 he ought 
to have more time for leisure and golf. 
So the gray-haired ex-office boy be 
came the company’s board chairman. 

Into the president’s chair went ly 
younger man, Leroy Alton Lincoln, 55- 
year-old general counsel of the firm. A 
graduate of Yale Law School, the tall, 
slender executive practiced law ™ 
Buffalo for a decade before joining 
Metropolitan’s legal department in 1918. 
Now he will try to lift some of the 
responsibilities of running the world’s 
largest insurance company from Eck- 
er’s shoulders. 
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GRAMMAR :‘ItAin’? and ‘He Don’? 
Get the Gong in West Seattle 


“He didn’t say nothing,” the West 
Seattle (Wash.) High School sopho- 
more declared. 

Instructor Charles G. Hannaford 
groaned. “I wish I had a gong,” he 
told his English class. “Every time 
you said ‘ain’t’ or ‘he don’t’ or ‘that there 
man’ I’d give you the gong, the way 
Major Bowes does his bad amateurs.” 
Then Hannaford resumed the day’s les- 
son. 

But the idea stuck. Next day, James 
Stuver brought teacher a gift. On a 
wooden block which bore Hannaford’s 
neatly lettered name was mounted a 
small gong, about the size of a door- 
bell; on the block, too, rested a tiny 
hammer. 

The class laughed. So did teacher— 
it was one of the qualities that made 
the youngish instructor—he’s under 30 
—so popular with his sophomore and 
senior students. Then the day’s work 
began. Presently, in a recitation, out 
slipped an unguarded “ain’t.” 

“BONG!” went the gong. And 
“BONG!” it went fifteen or twenty 
times that first hour. 


That was three weeks ago. Last 
week Hannaford reported he was using 
it only four or five times a day now 
—some days he didn’t even lift the ham- 
mer off the block. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
APR. 4-10 





Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
1, 2, and 3 hours later than Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific. 

SAT. (4th): Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race: 
Gen. John Gibbon, former Cambridge 
stroke, describes the event on the Thames. 
6:30 E.T. CBS. 

Col. Frank Knox: From Chicago, the pub- 
lisher tells “Where I Stand” in the fight 
for the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent. 10:00 E.T. CBS. 

Herbert Hoover: Answers his own ques- 
tion: “Has the New Deal Solved Our Na- 
tional Problems?” 10:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

SUN. (5th): Alf M. Landon: H. V. Kaltenborn 
interviews the Kansas Governor as a possi- 
ble Presidential nominee on the Republic- 
an ticket. 1:45 E.T. CBS. 

Helen Jepson: The Metropolitan soprano 
sings arias from “Madame Butterfly” and 
“La Boheme.” 9:00 E.T. CBS. 

MON. (6th): “Mule Day”: From historic Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., comes the hullabaloo of the 
annual mule auction. 10:45 E.T. CBS. 
Army Day Dinner: Speakers are Gen. Ma- 
lin Craig, army Chief of Staff, and John J. 
McSwain, chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee. 10:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

TUES, (ith): Norman Thomas: “A Socialist 
Looks at the Constitution.” 7:45 E.T. NBC 
—WEAF, 

Rush Holt: “Red Tape of WPA” is the 
West Virginia Senator’s topic. 9:30 E.'T. 
NBC—W4JZ. 

WED. (8th): Benny Rubin: The comedian wise- 
cracks between numbers by the Showman 
Quartet and the Anderson orchestra 8:30 
E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

THURS. (9th): America’s Town Meeting: Gov. 
James M, Curley of Massachusetts and 
Eugene P, Thomas, steel executive, debate 
the question, “Does American Prosperity 
Depend on Foreign Trade?” 9:30 E.T. NBC 

FRI. (18th) s Brahms Requiem: T. Tertius No- 

©, Organist-composer, directs the choir 
of St. Thomas Church, New York, in 


Brahms’s monumental work. 11:00 E.T. 
NBEt —WEAF—WwdJZ. 
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Appreciation of fine things is not limited by race 


or boundary...in every land, you will find the 
preferred liqueur is Three-Star Hennessy, the 
most glorious product of the vintner’s art. The 
“clean” taste and delightful bouquet that have 
won world renown for Three-Star Hennessy are 
a tradition handed down from one generation 
to another since 1765... Distilled and bottled 
at Cognac, France, by JAS Hennessy & C° 
Sole agents for the United States: Schieffelin 
& Co., New York City. Importers since 1794. 
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insurance policies, in 
erowded desk drawer 
or box. File them 
quickly, conveniently, 
safely in this full- 
size, handsome file 
chest where you can 
instantly find them— 
but where prying eyes 
can’t get at them! 
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9 alphabetical A to 
Z—eight marked budget folders—six plain folders. Space 
for 1000 sheets of business size paper. Lasts a lifetime. 
For a short time only at this amazing low price. 
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| enamel interior. 


I’ll ship you this practical Personal File Chest, all charges prepaid, 
for 5 days FREE TRIAL. If you can duplicate this bargain, send it 
back at my expense and forget the matter. If you agree that it’s a 
wonderful value, keep it and send only $2.96 in full payment. 
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Arthur Colbey, Colbey Specialty Co. 

Dept. 102, Manchester, Mass. 

Please send me, all charges prepaid PERSONAL FILE & 
SECURITY CHEST. for > days trial. After 5 days 1 will either 
return it to you without obligation or send you $2.95 in full pay- 
ment.* 


* If you enclose $2.95 now, I'll send you ABSOLUTELY FREE 1 
# xenuine leather Combination Key and Card Case, value 75c. 
Same return privilege, of course. 


NEWS-WEEK’S 
Bound Volume No. VI 


NEWS-WEEK’s sixth bound volume has 
just now been delivered from the bindery. 
It contains complete in all respects the 
twenty-six issues published in the latter 
half of 1935. 


COMPLETE INDEX 


The volume is completely and carefully in- 
dexed by -a trained librarian for cross 
reference, thus making available almost at 
a glance all the significant facts about 
every important news story from anywhere 
on earth. 

You should have it to complete your li- 
brary of current history. 


$2.50 to subscribers 
$3.50 to others 


® 
THE EDITION IS LIMITED 


Send in your order without delay to assure 
getting your copy of this useful and inter- 
esting illustrated chronicle of the fast- 
moving events of politics, arts, sport, in- 
ternational relations, wars, floods—every- 
thing which affected the lives of people 
during the latter half of 1935. 


Mail your order today to— 


NEWS-WEEK 


potter ------- 
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ARCTIC: Robust Tale of Life in 
The Great Dazzling Icefields 


ARCTIC ADVENTURE. My Life in the Frozen 
North. By Peter Freuchen. 467 pages, 155,- 
000 words. Illustrations. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $3.50. . 


In October the frozen peaks glistened 
in the sun’s red ray. Then the winter- 
long darkness poured over the top of 
the world. And young Peter Freuchen, 
who had volunteered to tend the little 
weather station for the rest of the year, 
realized a grim truth. No man should 
stay alone in the Arctic. 

He was lucky, at that outpost on the 
northeast coast of Greenland, to have a 
daily job. Every 24 hours he climbed 
through the gloom up a 3,000-foot cliff 
to read the instruments at the top. Then 
down again, feeling in the darkness for 
footholds and ledges in a route previ- 
ously learned by heart. 

A red-haired Danish kid of 20 stand- 
ing 6-feet-6, he had pestered Ludwig 
Mylius-Erichsen into taking him along 
on an expedition to map unexplored sec- 
tions of the icelocked island. And thus, 
in the winter of 1907-8, Freuchen found 
himself beset by loneliness—and wolves. 

The wolves -kept him scared. After 
devouring his seven dogs they tried to 
paw through the roof of his tiny cabin. 
Eventually he set out a trap fastened 
to a chain which he led into the cabin 
through an air hole. 

“But the first time I trapped a wolf 
I had neglected to make the chain short 
enough, and when I crawled outside the 
wolf charged me...I knew that I 
could not get out of the cabin so long 
as that animal was on my roof, even if 
I carried my gun with me, for I could 
not crawl out the tunneled passage, 
whirl and aim before he would be at my 
throat. 

“I sat down and wiped the cold sweat 
off my face and for several moments 
could think of no solution. I was a fine 
trapper—caught in my own trap. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me that all I had to 
do was to haul a few feet of the chain 
through the hole and secure it, shorten- 
ing the wolf’s roving radius enough to 
keep him away from my door. The plan 
worked beautifully, and I killed him.” 


That expedition was Mylius-Erich- 
sen’s last. He died of starvation with 
two of his followers during an attempt 
to verify a channel Peary believed 
existed in northern Greenland. But 
Freuchen sailed back to Copenhagen 
only to return, this time with Knud 
Rasmussen. They established a trading 
post at Thule, a native village on the 
northwest coast where Rasmussen was 
known from earlier visits. It became 
Freuchen’s headquarters for the next 
twelve years. 

With the Eskimos he hunted walrus, 
narwhales, musk oxen and polar bears. 
He took a cheery native girl for a mate. 
She had come'to‘his house asa chaper- 
on when an Eskimo friend left his wife 
in the white man’s care. “I only asked 
her. to move from the opposite ledge 
over to mine—that was all the wedding 
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Peter Freuchen’s Arctic Saga Ram- 
bles From Wife-Trading to Murder 


necessary in this land of the innocents,” 
Two children resulted. 

The book is packed with intimate 
scenes of Eskimo life, from wife-trading 
to murder. Eskimo sex morality didn't 
bother Freuchen. Why shouldn’t a hunt- 
er borrow a wife if his own is unfit to 
travel? But the Dane used to remon- 
strate with killers. ‘“Quanguag!” he 
roared at one customer in his store. “I 
hear that you are a murderer.” The 
slayer stared at the floor. “Let others 
tell of it,” he mumbled. “One never 
likes to brag.” 

There is the story of a five-months’ 
trek across the icecap, from Baffin Bay 
to the Arctic Sea and back. Snowblind- 
ness, hunger, sciatica and exhaustion 
haunted the thousand-mile journey. Yet 
Freuchen, Rasmussen and their two 
Eskimo companions ascertained that 
the Peary Channel was a myth, and got 
back safely. 

Royal honors came at last, and a gov- 
ernorship of Thule Colony. But Freu- 
chen’s little wife, Navarana, died of in- 
fluenza and he finally sailed back to 
Denmark. There he promptly found 
Navarana’s Danish successor and set- 
tled down to write. He has produced 
several short stories and books, includ- 
ing ‘‘Eskimo’’—which the movies 
grabbed—in addition to this robust tale 
of the dazzling ice fields. 


COAL: Humanity and Inhumanity 
In the Mines, by Two Experis 


RED NECK. By McAlister Coleman and 
Stephen .BRaushenbush. 352 pages, 100,(0" 
words. Smith & Haas, New York. $-. 


When high tension lines began 1 
web the country, smoke ceased pour 
ing from the chimneys of little fac 
tories. Their owners found it was 
cheaper to buy power than make it 
Big utility companies produced a kilo- 
watt hour with 1% pounds of col 
where small independents needed 5 
pounds. Simultaneously, waterpower, 
petroleum and natural gas started 


hacking into coal tonnages which fell 
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from 658,000,000 tons in 1920 to 415,- 
900,000 in 1934. ,Value of the fuel 
dropped from $2,500,000,000 to $896,- 
000,000 in the same period. 

What these tragic industrial figures 
mean in terms of human values is ably 
presented in “Red Neck.” Its authors, 
McAlister Coleman and Stephen Raush- 
enbush, inquisitor for Senator Nye’s 
munitions investigating committee, 
know their mines and miners. 

“Red Neck” starts with the entry of 
Dave Houston, coal-digging son of a 
coal-digging father, into the mine 
ynion. Like a train of coal cars loose 
on a mountainside, the book rushes 
through bloody mine riots, obviously 
carboned after those in Herrin, IIl., in 
1922. The book sees the fiercely honest 
miner through his trial for murder and 
through an abortive and ofttimes 
physically painful effort to unionize 
northern West Virginia’s fields. It re- 
ports the machine-gun death of his best 
friend and the final defeat of the hero 
when his own men turn on him. 

The book ends on a note of despair: 
Dave Houston’s confession to a miners’ 
meeting that they are as hopelessly 
lost as Israel’s ten tribes. From the 
window of a drab little mining town 
hotel he watches a new leader take up 
the battle that has destroyed him. 

Stephen Raushenbush, Amherst grad- 
uate, worked with a pick in Pennsyl- 
vania mines, and served as economic 
adviser to Governor Pinchot. Coleman, 
old-line Socialist, has mixed in mine 
troubles of the last fifteen years. The 
son of the late John Caldwell Coleman, 


prominent Néw York State Republican 
leader, he is one of the few working 
Socialists in the Social Register. 

As correspondent for The New York 
World and as press agent for Illinois’s 
progressive Miner’s union, he covered 
the Herrin massacre and subsequent 
mass-murder trial. During the pitched 
warfare that scarred Northern West 
Virginia fields in 1925—a time when 
giant searchlights raked hillsides night 
in and night out with a machine-gun 
behind each beam—Coleman landed in 
a Fairmont jail. Each morning the 
jailer greeted him with a laconic 
threat: “I think I’ll beat hell out of 
you.” 


* 
TOLSTOY: A Russian Panorama, 


By a Great Russian’s Namesake 


DARKNESS AND DAWN. By Alexei Tolstoy. 
570 pages, 190,000 words. Longmans, Green, 
New York. $2.50. 


Alexei Tolstoy began his literary ca- 
reer in Old Russia under the shade of 
a commendable family tree: related on 
his mother’s side to Turgenev, and on 
his father’s, in a far-fetched way, to the 
great Leo Tolstoy. With this spring- 
board he leaped into the writing world 
of 1908 first as a poet, then as a short 
story author. The World War and the 
anti-Soviet wars that followed it—in 
which he shouldered a musket for the 
Whites— interrupted his scribbling. 

But back in Paris as an exile, he was 
at it again, ripping off the first draft of 
“Darkness and Dawn.” By 1921 the 











beleaguered Bolsheviks could use a 
Tolstoy. Reconciled to the regime, 
Alexei returned, with his manuscript. 
Adding another 25 chapters, he floated 
the book anew—a best-seller. Last 
Fall, adroitly translated by Edith Bone 
and Emile Burns, it appeared in Eng- 
land. Last week it reached America. 

As a panoramic movie of Russia’s 
pre-war neuroses, wartime disintegra- 
tion, and civil-war barbarics, ‘Darkness 
and Dawn” rings the bell. In its first 
section Comrade Tolstoy trains his cam- 
era on the life of the Russian intelligent- 
sia, fiddling brilliantly and absurdly 
while the proletariat burns. Drawn into 
that vortex, Dasha and Katia, two nice 
but not-too-bright sisters, flounder and 
gurgle, unable to make head or tail of 
their lives in the topsy-turvy atmos- 
phere of a class in the lingering stages 
of social cancer. Then Sarajevo, and the 
weary war-years. 

Keeping one eye on the sisters, Tol- 
stoy lets the other follow their hus- 
bands, Ivan Telegin and Vadim Roshin, 
off shooting Germans and Austrians at 
the front. For a time their fortunes 
link together, however loosely. But in 
the chaos succeeding the exit of the 
Czar, all four become separated. 


Whether they ever meet again, Tol- 
stoy doesn’t say. As a good Marxian 
he subordinates them in the end to the 
social pattern of which they are tiny, 
though symbolic, fragments. Readers 
who expect propaganda, however, will 
be disappointed. Relentlessly objective, 
Alexei’s novel never preaches, distorts, 
or prettifies. 








Softens every 
stubborn whis- 
ker right down 
', tothe skin-line. 


You get 3 hunts of shaving help when you use Ingram's 










Smooths the 
skin; prepares 
it for an easy, 


scuffless shave. 


TO PUT MORE COMFORT INTO YOUR DAILY SHAVE, WE PUT THREE SPECIAL 
INGREDIENTS INTO INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM. THIS IS HOW THEY HELP YOU — 


Ist. they wilt whiskers softer at the skin- 
line for faster and easier shaving. 

2nd, smooth the skin to let your razor 
glide without scuffing. 

3rd. give you a cool shave, and a cool 
face when you've finished. No burn, sting 
or rawness. 

You'll never need a lotion after an 
Ingram’s shave. It protects your skin — 
lets you shave as close or as often as 
you like. That's why so many “blue- 
beards” men who can’t get by without 
two shaves a day—count on Ingram’s to 
keep both shaves comfortable. 





INGRAM’s SHAVING CREAM 


More than a million shavers like In- 
gram’s because it feels grand on the face. 
On any skin. Because it treats all whiskers 
the same way —softens them, takes out 
the pull, makes them meet the razor 
meekly. And like it even more because 
it is economical. Ingram’s is concentrated. 
Three months of cooler, happier shaves in 
every tube or jar. 


Try the “world’s best shave” next time. 
Get Ingram’s from your druggist today. 
Or if you prefer, mail the coupon for free 
10-shave tube. 










Cools your face; 
prevents burn 
and after-shave 
irritation. 
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: 10-shave tube of Ingram’s. 
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ART: Why the Men Who Buy and 
Sell lt Prefer to Go Unsung 


Every now and then a big art sale 
makes front page news—Mellion buys a 
Rembrandt or Morgan sells some of his 
miniatures—and only a fleeting phrase 
mentions the firm that swung the deal. 

The swankier art dealers do not de- 
sire any more publicity than this tiny 
notice. In their impressive London, 
Paris and New York houses they go 
their mysterious ways—as anonymous- 


Moitessier”—to the London National 
Gallery for a reputed sum of $200,000. 


TREASURES: The story of Jacques 
Seligmann & Co., founded in 1880, is 
studded with tales of treasures. The 
firm’s history is typical of that of all 
large-scale art merchants. 

Slight, light-haired Jacques Selig- 
mann got his early training in the auc- 
tion rooms of Charles Mannheim, then 
leading art expert of Paris. Those were 
halcyon days for dealers. Large private 
collections constantly appeared on the 
world market, American buyers were 
just beginning to swell the list of cus- 
tomers, and most of the United States 
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Germain Seligmann: The Russians Couldn’t Fool Him at Any Price 


Ty as possible. Anonymity, they claim, 
is a very important part of their busi- 
ness. 

Primarily, the dealer must protect his 
eustomer—in this era of unemployment, 
purchasers don’t want it known that 
they have’ money and are spending it; 
one of the ironbound rules of art houses 
is that no customer shall meet another 
within its doors. Then, too, a dealer 
who has invested tens of thousands of 
dollars in a masterpiece doesn’t want to 
give a rival the chance of running it 
down to prospective customers, so he 
keeps very quiet until it is sold. 

In New York last week two important 
sales took place. The chubby, cheerful 
“Dutch Family” of- Frans Hals and 
Bernardino Luino’s “Modesty and Vani- 
ty,” purchased anonymously from the 
Lilienfeld Galleries, went. to The Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego, Calif. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. sold one of 
Ingres’s finest  portraits—‘Madame 


museums—which within 50 years were 
to imprison so many of the world’s gems 
—were not even in existence. 


Young Jacques quickly learned about 
every important collection on the Con- 
tinent and became an authority on’ tHe 
detecting of forgeries and an expert in 
discovering new sources for buying. 


His greatest coup came with the pur- 
chase of the fabulous Paris Wallace 
collection, once housed in the Chateau 
de Bagatelle, built for the brother of 
Louis XVI. While a terrific battle raged 
over the legal owner of the group, 
Jacques took a long chance—to the 
tune of millions—and bought the col- 
lection from Lady Sackville, whom he 
considered most likely to be the victor 
in the case. She did win, and the Selig- 
mann Gallery celebrated in 1913 with a 
history-making exhibition. 


Op Wor.p: Jacques started his son, 
Germain, in the business at an early 
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age. When only 17, Germain went to St 
Petersburg to arrange for the purchase 
of the Swennigorodsky collection of 
translucent 11th century enamels. The 
boy took his responsibility with high 
seriousness. Every night during the fiye 
day trek back to Paris, he slept on the 
hard wooden case containing the ep. 
amels. His father later sold them tp 
J. Pierpont Morgan Sr., who in tum 
bequeathed them to the New York Met. 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 

Germain made his next trip to Rusgig 
sixteen years later. After the revoly. 
tion, fleeing nobles had no chance to 
transport their all of priceless art prop- 
erty, and Communists lost little time in 
“nationalizing” the forsaken treasures, 

Soviet officials sent for Germain to 
put a price on them; but what they 
showed him was far below the standard 
of his house and he came away empty. 
handed. 


New Wor tp: By 1904 Jacques Selig- 
mann found so many Americans on his 
roster that he decided on-a New York 
branch. Here he found a fruitful field, 
first with the elder Morgan, George 
Blumenthal, Otto Kahn and Jo Widener; 
later with: Frick, Henry Walters and 
the Huntingtons. 

It doesn’t take a good dealer long to 
build up a clientele. One of the surest 
ways—though roundabout—is through 
cooperation with museum directors. By 
making the wealthy of their community 
art-minded, directors provide the deal- 
ers with clients and assure themselves 
of future bequests. ' 

More serious than customers is the 
problem of a market going dry. The 
fad for Sevres vases reached its height 
in 1910. With Morgan and Rothschild 
buying in large quantities, the price 
skyrocketed to $40,000. Dealers couldn't 
play ball at such a figure and had to 
exercise all their ingenuity to arouse 
interest in other objects more reason- 
ably priced. 


Cycies: Getting a cycle started or 
stopped is another problem the harried 
art merchant must deal with. Germain 
Seligmann, now 43, remembers many 
of these. At the turn of the century, the 
last word was the Barbizon School. 
Most collections of that day had the 
paintings of Corot and Millet for a base. 
Then tastes changed. Altman, leaving 
his fine group of paintings and Chinese 
porcelains to the Metropolitan Museum, 
dismissed his once-loved Barbizons 4s 
“household furnishings.” 

Around 1908, public fancy turned to 
old masters. Nearly everyone in Ameri- 
ca could recognize a Rembrandt whether 
he knew anything about art or not 
This taste still colors many big col 
lections in the United States. 

During the past ten years, collectors 
have developed interests in their ow! 
day, and now conservative dealers 
include Van Gogh, Renoir and theif 
contemporaries. 

What comes next they. know not 
Perhaps it will be, as Seligmann himself 
thinks it should be, a return to the 
artists of the 19th century—now tempo 
rarily neglected—who paved the way 
for the Impressionists and their fol 
lowers, ___ 
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THE FINER THE OAK, THE FINER THE BARREL 


and the finer the whiskey characte 


the Ozark Mountains there stretches a special tract 
ighly-prized white oaks... trees taller, broader, far 
er than their neighbors. Trees more fully seasoned 
Viother Nature and Father Time... and therefore 
r, and possessing the ideal quality and quantity 
esins and gums that are so friendly to whiskies 
ly aging in the wood. It is from these towering 
s that the barrels for Schen/ey’s delicious Mark of 
it whiskies are fashioned. And so... when you 
> that delicate barrel-seasoned richness which dis- 
uishes Schenley whiskies, you can thank the giant 
irk oaks for the generous part they have played. 


SCHENLEY'S 
OLD QUAKER Brand 
90 proof 
Straight Whiskey 


SCHENLEY’s ANCIENT 
SPECIAL RESERVE 
BOTTLED IN BOND 

under U. S. Gov't Supervision 


100 proof Straight Whiskey 


SCHENLEY’S 
GOLDEN WEDDING 
9 proof aBlendof 
Straight Whiskies 


Copyright 1936, Schenley Distributors, Inc., New York 
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Smoking Camels assists digestion to proceed normally 


and promotes well-being and good feeling 


We live in high gear! All too often the rush and tension 
play havoc with nerves and the digestive system. How can 
one offset the effects of modern living—that’s the problem! 
Here is an interesting, established fact: 


been found a definite benefit in promoting natural digestive action. 


Smoking Camels has 


Camels are supremely mild — never get on the nerves. 
Enjoy Camels as much as you like...for their good cheer 
and “‘lift’’...for their rare and delicate flavor! Smoke Camel's 


costlier tobaccos for digestion’s sake —they set you right! 
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FEEDS THOU- 
SANDS. Miss 


Flinn, dietitian, says: ‘‘] 


“IT EAT IN 30 minutes 


Lenora —and a riveter can't be 


walking around with in- 


smoke Camels. Smoking digestion,” says Harry 


Camels during meals Fisher. ‘SmokingCamels 


and after aids digestion.” helps my digestion.” 
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k how our nervous, hurried way _- 


DIG 


THE TERRACED MARINE DINING ROOM of the Edge 
Beach Hotel on Chicago's famous “Gold Coast.” Those who 


on tempting foods... at leisure... with music... 


and gay compar 
ship...also appreciate Camels for their aid to digestion. C 
make food taste be tter—help you to enjoy it more. “Good time 

good tobacco go together,” says | 


Marine Di 
Room, favorite rendezvous of Chic 


maitre d’hétel of the 
exclusive set. “Here, where fine food 
prepared and served for those who 
the best—so many of our guests st 


Camels. They are immensely pop 
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